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COMATOSE 1. 


THE IDEAL FOOD PRODUCT. 


SOMATOSE is a highly Concentrated Meat Extract, prepared in Powder 
Form, from the flesh forming constituents of meat (Aldumoses ). 

SOMATOSE contains all that is necessary to make muscle and bone, form 
flesh, build up tissue, and enrich the blood. 

SOMATOSE supplies all the desiderata required in an ideal Meat Extract. 


It contains the maximum of nourishment in the highest possible form of 





concentration, it stimulates the appetite, and creates an appetite where 
none exists; it is free from either taste or smell, so that it is easily 
borne’ by the most delicate stomachs, and it is very rapidly assimilated, 
so that its nutrient action begins at once. 

SOMATOSE strengthens the weak and invigorates the strong. Under 
its use the weight is increased by as much as 4 Pounds in a Fortnight. 

SOMATOSE is equally serviceable in infancy and in adult life. 

SOMATOSE is simply invaluable in all cases of weakness and debility, from 
whatever cause arising, in convalescence from exhausting diseases, in 
cases of persons suffering from poverty of blood, in rickety children, 

and in children of backward development and of slow growth. 

SOMATOSE differs entirely from any other Meat Extract yet introduced. 
It is a unique, scientific food, composed almost entirely (807) 
the really valuable and nourishing constituents of the meat. 

SOMATOSE is not a stimulant ; it is a nutrient of the highest order, and as 
such is prescribed daily byleading physicians throughout the United Kingdom. 

SOMATOSE by itself will absolutely maintain existence when no other 
nourishment can be taken. 

SOMATOSE is easily soluble in any fluid, and may be given in milk, 
coffee, cocoa, soup, etc. ; or may be sprinkled on bread and butter and 
taken with ordinary meals. 

The dose for adults is one level teaspoonful three or four times a 
day ; children in proportion according to age. 


SOMATOSE is Sold in Tins at 1/8, 3/2, 6/=, and upwards. 


Can be obtained of ali Chemists, but in case of any difficulty in 
obaining Somatose, please write to the Wholesale Depot, 


ihe EFLB Pare a a rere tea N Co., Ltd., 
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TeATHLETES!! =~ The RUSHTON 
Wrist & Finger Strengthener 


(Protected). 


? 


LTHOUGH for shortness of title this invention has been called “The Portable Wrist and Finger 
Strengthener,’’ the proper use of the exercises it affords, strengthens, not only the wrist, the 
hand, its divisions, the fingers, and the grasp, but also thearms and shoulders,the back, and the chest. 


HOW TO USE IT. 
_ _ Grasp _the Bar firmly with both hands, and slowly wind and unwind the string with the left and 
right hand alternately. This may be done in four ways. 


1.—With the hands in pronation and the string stretching from the off-side of the Bar. 
2.—With the hands in supination and the string stretching from the off-side of the Bar. 
3.—With the hands in supination and the string stretching from the near-side of the Bar. 
4.—With the hands in pronation and the string stretching from the near-side of the Bar. 





These exercises may be varied by turning the Bar with one hand in pronation and the other in 
supination, or by keeping both hands, or one hand, firmly fixed and turning the Bar to and fro. 


CAUTIONS. 
1.—Practice every day, but avoid over-exertion ; a little and often is better than too much at a time. 


2.—The greatest strength of which the body is capable is not attained by violent exertion, but by the 
repetition of an exercise which is easy to perform. Therefore, begin with elastics you can easily wind, 
and, as your strength progresses, increase the strength of the elastics. 


3.—When unwinding do not let the Bar slip through the hands. but hold it firmly, because the 
reverse action in unwinding is of importance in varying the exercise of the wrists and fingers. 


PRICE (with two elastics), 15/- 


Made wid py: We GEO. MORLEY, Harp & Piano Maker, 


6, SUSSEX PLACE, South Kersington Station, LONDON. 
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THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. NEW CATALOGUE (78 pages) Free. 
BAILEY’S 


ed = ELASTIG STOCKINGS. 
2? S ) | A hadly-fitting Stocking, or one made of unsuitable material 


7 is not only no good, it is positively harmful. “Varix,’ all 
‘hout Elastic Stockings, how to wear, clean and repair 
thm, post free, two Stamps. 


BAILEY’S PATENT 
‘VERILITE” BELT, 


Made of Light Network Matertal, 
Suitable for Inara. 
The Greatest Improvement 
ever effected. 
“Cannot shift or ruck up.’’—Lancet, 
Address, 


The SUPERINTENDENT, 
Ladies’ Department. 


NEW PATTERN 
T..UMPETS FOR THE DEAF. 





GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


|ICOCOA 


-BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 


















S al Railway Conveniences, 
EST2 1833 - Male and Female, 


Pia. ach i f # Es cL ee 











\\ s : ‘ BAILEY’S 
So ee : “Verilite” Truss. 
Gorp Mounren 8 CHasep~ o/—_ | eiamenes 


here are Mlaiy Oey Vgiapaue a Gus, Vues ada Una Wich and most effective, is 
gives entire satisfaction is THE ‘‘CALTON,” because it perfect freedom, no & 
is simple and faultless, _ All who use it say it is a JEWEL. | straps, cool, and does 
Have you tried one? We send it complete, in box, with} not bind the body ; 
filler and directions post paid 3 = entire weight only 3 mide 
*¢ JEWEL” Fountain Pen, fitted with 16-ct. Gold Nib. Irid-] ounces. Price 18s, xe hate Ps 
ium Tipped, 5, Mounted & Chased, 7/6. All kinds repaired. W. H. BAILEY & SONS, Manufacturers, 


Der JEWEL PEN Co., 58, Fenchurch Street, 38, Oxford Street, London, W. 





London, E.C. 








ADVERTISEMENT. 


ALMOST INCREDIBLE—-YET TRUE. 


Is it increditable that an illness of fourteen years 
should be cured in two months ? Some may say it 
is impossible. But wéy is it impossible? A fire 
that has been blazing and smouldering alternately 
for fifty years may becompletely extinguished in an 
hour, Themost thorough and permanent reforms 
that ever took place in human affairs have been com- 
paratively sharp and sudden. I tell you that when 
the right forces get to work at certain kinds of 
evils, the element of time hardly enters into the 
calculation, In some parts of America, forinstance, 
the tremendous change from winter to summer 
practically occurs in two or three weeks, Every 
statement in the annexed letter has been carefully 
verified, yet in the middle ages the result would 
have been attributed to no power less than a power 
able to work miracles :-— 

‘In the summer of 1875,” says’ the writer, 
“after my confinement, I took a cold chill and 
failed to get up my strength. Cold, clammy chills 
broke over me, and I felt too exhausted to stir 


~ hand or foot. JI had abad taste inthe mouth and 





my tongue was coated with slimy matter, I had 
no appetite, and after every bit of food I ate I had 
pain at the chest and a sinking feeling at the pit 
of the stomach. My breathing was short and 
labored, and I had to be propped up with pillows. 

‘« My knees and feet were swollen, being puffed 
up like a bladder ; and after a time they broke 
out. or months I lay in bed unable to do anything ; 
and at other times I could barely walk about the 
house. I slept badly at night, and got little rest 
night or day. 

\ For fourteen long years I continued in this low, 
miserable state ; sometimes feeling better, and then 
bad as ever; but all the time in pain. I saw 
doctor after doctor and took medicines of all kinds, 
but nothing did me any good. 

‘Often I was so bad I thought I should die, and 
was attended by the doctors and clergy. Allmy friends 
and neighbours believed I would never get better. 

‘In August, 1889, a book was sent to me by 
post, in which I read about Mother Seigel’s Cura- 
tive Syrup, and the good it had done many persons, 
The book described my own ailment, and I then 


resolved to give the remedy a trial. I sent to 
Messrs. Gratton and Co., the chemists, at Belfast, 


for a supply ; and after taking it a short time, I 
felt it was doing me good. First I could eat well, 
and the food agreed with me; and my breathing 
was easier. 

“On this, I persevered with the ‘medicine, and 
gradually but surelyI grew stronger ; and in /wo 
months was in good health, all ‘the pain and 
depression having left me. I have since been well, 
keeping Mother Seigel’s Syrup in the house as a 
family medicine ; and it always maintains us in 
health. This remedy has saved my life. You are 
at liberty to publish my statement, and refer any 
inquiries to me,” 

(Signed) JANE USHER, 

Aghadalgon, Glenlavy, near Lisburn, 

Ireland, August 17th, 1897. 

This most remarkable case of cure is well knuwn 
throughout the district in which it took place. 
The lady is the wife of Mr. Robert Usher, grocer 
and publican, and both are highly respected in the 
Aghadalgon district. Mrs. Usherstates that since 
her wonderful restoration to health, the medicine 
which did the work is to be found in every house 
in thedistrict,and in every zustance it has benefitted 
the persons with whom she has spoken. Both she 
and her husband tell their friends and customers 
of what it did for them. 

Here we have a case of chronic dyspepsia, with 
profound complications, of fourteen years’ standing 
cured in two months, It seems amazing—it 1s 
Other 
medicines failed, for the simple reason that they 


amazing—yet it is every word true. 


were not the right ones for the disease. Mother 
Seigel’s Syrup triumphed, as it were in a moment, 
because it was the right medicine. It had power 
over the disease, as water has over fire, or as sun- 
light and heat have over the darkness and damps 
of night. Beyond this point all is mystery. But 
what of that? Life itselfisa mystery ; and so are 
all things that concern and promote it. The 
practical fact is, that Mother Seigel’s Syrup crushes 
out disease when other tr eatment is vain, and 


snatches from death thousands who, without it, 


would soon close their weary eyes in the sleep 
that knows no waking. That is why (like Mrs, 
Usher) they spread its fame wherever illness and 


pain cry out for succour. 
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MIDLAND GRAND, tonvon, nw. 
TDLAND ADELPHI, aah 
QUEEN’S, teens. 


ALLWAY — moiand, sxso:0e0 


MIDLAND, versy. 


HEYSHAM TOWER, 


HEYSHAM (near Morecambe). 








Telegraphic Address to each Hotel, “ MIDOTEL.” 


ADELPHI HOTEL, Liverpool: 


The attention of Travellers is particularly called to the advantages 
of a short stay at Liverpool, prior or subsequent to crossing the 
Atlantic. 


HEYSHAM ‘TOWER 


Stands in its grounds of fourteen acres, and being an old country 
Mansion contains all the amenities and comforts of a private 
house. 


Copies of the new brochure, ‘‘ TRAVEL AND ENTERTAINMENT,” can be had 
gratis on application to any of the Company’s Hotels. 


CHIEF OFFICE: 
WILLIAM TOWLE, ‘Zazager, 


MIDLAND GRAND HOTEL, 
Midland Ratlway Hotels, &c. 


LONDON, N.W. 





2/6. COURSE ‘OF 


INSTRUCTION. 


2/6. 


(For particulars see page 456). 


MEASUREMENT 





DATHenG aeons bebe eens ROG 


N AaB he ee e*eeeeneeoe eeeeeoeoeeoev eee eeeen ee . 
ADDRESS 28. Fc Kc Sigih cbee atau te ee ; 
PARTICULARS. 


Fleart, COnAILION Of -aioccss han serene 
LUNGS, CONAULLON. Of Recess puctaeaetetege de saan: 
Digestion, condition Of acount tLe 
Nature of tllness, tf any ........ dbs nies 
L10W LONE ALO? .) ones Krab eia edpeintchedeie tis 
Physical peculiarity, tf ANY. vcieeciacsescnso+0e- 


Occupation cc eae Bee Se 
Medical Examination ....... POPS asp % 
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Figure showing pupils how to take their own measurement 




















Athletics, uf any eee eeeeeerse e@eesceseseceseseeeBesse 
L190 LONG EARO Pas: « Haivion cat at ataeae RS Fee 
CHEST CHEST UPPER UPPER FOREARM FOREARM 
NECK CONTRACTED.| EXPANDED. | RIGHT ARM. | LEFT ARM. RIGHT. LEFT. WAIST. | 
THIGH RIGHT. THIGH LEFT. CALF RIGHT, CALF LEFT, HEIGHT, WLIGHT. MEASUKED BY 


NorTice.—Fill up 
Order to 


THE EpIToR, “ PHYSICAL CULTURE,” CLOCK Housz, ARUNDEL STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


this Form correctly and forward together with HALF-A-CROWN in Stamps or Postal 


‘ 
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ADVERTISEMENT. Vv 


Sandow’s Own Combined Developer, 


(Combination of Rubber Exerciser and Dumb-bell) 
(Patented in all Countries). 


vente EUVUGEN SAN DOW, 


USED IN ALL HIS SCHOOLS OF PHYSICAL CULTURE. 


One Quality- 
THE BEST. 










Equally Adapted to 
the use of 

































































Children, 
Laifies, ONE PRICE— 
Men, 12 /o 
Athletes. Concise 
: Anatomical 
ONE DEVELOPER Chart, 
FOR A showing 34 
WHOLE FAMILY. Exercises, 
FREE 
No Weights. with every 
No Pulleys. Developer 
No Oiling. "Cv Price of Chart 
No Danger. separately, 
| 1s. Gd. 






This Chart is a com- 
panion to the one issued 
with “STRENGTH anp 
How to Ostain_ It,” 
which shows the Dumb- 
bell Exercises. 









There being No Friction through the use of Pulleys, &c., the Developer lasts longer 
than any other and is free of all danger of accident through breakage. 


THE BEST: AND MOST ACCEPTABLE .. . 


CHRISTMAS PRESENT 
You can give is one of SANDOW’S DEVELOPERS. 


But kindly remember to order early, as we have such numbers 
of orders on hand that letters can only be attended to in strict 
rotation. 





















TO BE OBTAINED FROM 


EVUGEN SANDOW, 
32, Sst. James’ Street, S.W. 


PRICE 12s. Gd. CASH WITH ORDER. 







vi. ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SURGICAL APPLIANCES, &c. 





Abdominal Belts = - - from 10/6 | Railway Conveniences r from 12/6 
Riding Belts - - 9 7/6 | Bed Pans - - eS 3/6 
Arm Slings - - ” 7/6 | Trusses : = = ” 5/- 
Bandages, India Rubber - 3 2/6 | Patent Enemas 3 3 3/- 
Bed Rests - ~ - 5, 10/6 | Respirators - - ” 1/- 
Crutches i : = as 4/- | Hearing Trumpets - - s 3/6 | 
Artificial Legs - - 35 £5 5 | Chest Expanders’ - MG ” 5/= 
Artificial Arms and Hands - 55 £8 8 | Suspensory Bandages - ss 1/6 
Elastic Stockings = - - 9 4/- | Table Knives, per doz. . 99 +«12/- 
Do. Knee Caps - ~ y 3/- | Dessert Knives, per doz. - 9 10/6 
Do. Anklets ; E 55  3/= | Pocket Knives - - 9» In 
Air Cushions, according to size. | Nail Scissors - - 9 3/6 
Water Beds, ” Razors - - ‘a - 


AN EX. PERIEN CED FEMALE & A TT. ATTENDS "LADIES. 


ARNOLD & SONS, 


SURGICAL INSTRUMENT MANUFACTURERS, 
BY APPOINTMENT 


To Her Majesty's Government ; the Honourable Council of India; the Crown Agents for the Colonies : Royal Hospital, 
Chelsea; Seamen’s Hospital ; St. Bartholomew’s, and the Principal Provincial and Colonial Hospitals, Fe., ¥e., 


26, 30 & 31, West Smithfield, & 1, 2, 3, Giltspur Street, London. 


Telegraphic Address: Opposite St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. Telephone No. 518, 
j “Instruments,” London. ESTABLISHED 1819 Holborn. 


STRENGTH: 


AND 


Fliow to obtain rt. 
By SANDOW. 


London: 


GALE & POLDEN, Ltd., 


2, Amen Corner, Paternoster Row, E.C:.; 
and Wellington Works, Aldershot. 





TWO-AND-SIX—NETT. 
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RICHARDS BROS,, 


(SUCCESSORS TO ‘TAYLOR RUSSELL), 


TAILORS and OUTFITTERS, 


ON 94, STRAND, LONDON, W.C, 


/ SPECIALITIES IN CYCLING. AND GOLFING SUITS. 





SOOPSSOPSPSOPSPSSOOSOOSOOOOOD 





We invite inspection of our varied and extensive Stock OF OVERCOATINGS, 
of which we have an unusually fine assortment for the Winter Season. 


CALE OR SEND. FOR PRICE LIST. 


TIT TITTIILIEIITIITLITITITiTT. 
CHARLES HEAP & Co., 


Manufacturers of . 











aii gaan at 
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Ei | G ky. C LA S Ss fa. PRICE LIST SENT FREE ON APPLICATION.] 
Dumb-Bells, Bar-Bells, 
Ee Gill ed 










Weight-Lifters & Strong Men. 


N.B.--The extensive and unique ranges of Dumb-Bells, Bar-Bells, Ring-weights, &c., in use 
at SANDOW’S SCHOOLS of PHYSICAL CULTURE, St. James’s Street & Ebury Street, 
London, S.W., and Oxford Street, Manchester, were entirely supplied by us. 


14 & 15, LEICESTER STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE, 
LONDON, w.c. 








i ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Pulvermacher’s Galvanic 
Appliances 


Are of the greatest value 
to those intending to 
take up the practice of 


\ | Physical Culture. 


For those who suffer from a* WEAK HEART, LocaAL WEAKNESS, NERVOUS 
PROSTRATION, LuMBAGO, and all ailments caused by bad circulation. 


Galvanism will Start Circulation, Nature takes it up, 


When your ailments will disappear, and you can then go in for Physical Culture, 


and make a Strong Body out of a most delicate one. 


Pulvermacher’s Apphances have been theroughly tested by the Editor of PHYSICAL CULTURE Zo his entire 
satisfaction. Pamphlets to be had Free of 


J. L. PULVERMAGHER & Go., Ltd., 194, Regent St., W. 


_SPARKLING _ GAMMIBRUNNEN. 


THE PEARL OF TABLE WATERS. 


pes. pure, natural, effervescing Table Water is bottled at the Springs near Homburg, and is 
Kk absolutely free from all organic impurity. 


It is Not a Medicinal Water, but a Table Water that may be drunk with benefit by 
everyone. 


Containing, as it does, a fixed amount of salts, which have the power of dissolving uric acid, fatty 
tissue, and other impurities out of the system, it is highly beneficial to the stout, the gouty, the rheumatic, 
the bilious, and the dyspeptic. % 

It may be drunk either alone or mixed with wine or spirits fo any extent, as its antacid properties 
prevent the tendency that wine and spirits have to create acidity. It is in this respect much superior to 
ordinary soda or seltzer water. ‘ 

Dr. YORKE-DAVIES, author of ‘‘ Foods for the Fat,” “ Health and Condition,” &c., &c., speaking of 
this Table Water, says :—‘ /¢ should be used as a beverage by all gouty people, as rt tends to dissolve uric acta 
and other impurities out of the system, and.1s at the same time a most delicious table water.” 

Delivered Free to any part of the United Kingdom at the following Prices :— 











FRONT VIEW BACK VIEW 
EE SE 











Original Cases of 50. Original Cases of 100. 
Half-Botties - - 19,9 = - 36,6 
Delivered Free in London and Suburbs at the following Prices :— 
Original Cases of 50. Original Cases of 100, 
Half-Botties ~ - 17/9 = = 33/6 


Cases and Packing included. 


Agents for the United Kingdom : THE 
The DRY WINE Co., 7 CAMBRUNNEN 
56, Pall Mall, London. ‘TABLE WATER Co. 
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“PHYSICAL CULTURE” 
COMPETITION. 


tt PHYSICAL GULTURE yj : To THE EDITOR, “ PuHysicaL CuLTuRE,” 


Clock House, Arundel St., Strand, London, W.C. 


COUPON. 


COMPETITION. I enclose herewith * Beh Besse Sat 


Six “ Competition Coupons” 

: and request you to enler my namé as a Competitor 

Do Not send in your Entry Form until ; in the Great Competition. I am desirous of com- 
peting in the first instance for the Medals given 
for the” COMMER Wie nrsnatteiortnn hota ittenaaes ee err 
copies of the Magazine, or you can watt :. J undertake to Jatthfully abide by the rulesand regula- 


you have six Vouchers. You can buy stx 


tions of the contest, and to accept, without question, the 
award of the Judges. 


until six numbers have appeared. But 
the stx Competition Vouchers must be 


sent tn together. 


WOUCHER. ge by Wak ge hos ae oe ons Sean ee 





FOR REDUCING CORPULENCE 


BY 


- External Local Application. 








USE... 


‘“AMIRAL” SOAP, __. 


An Invention based on entirely scientific lines. 
No Diet. 


Emphatically endorsed by the Medical 
Professions and The Lzncet. No Drugs. 


Pamphlet with copies of Testimonials No Danger. 
supplied on demand. 


No Discomfort. 


2 AMIRAL ” Soap Syndicate, 28a, Basinghall Street, E.C. 


N.B.—Two Cakes will reduce the measurement of Hips or Waist from Three to Six 
Inches and the weight accordingly in a month or Six weeks. 


RETAIL PRICE $s. PER BOX OF TWO CAKES. 








IRENA delay 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Question :— 


eee eee eee eRe EERE EOE EEE OE EE EEE EH HEE EERE REE OEE EE EE SEEDS EEE OEE REESE SHEE EERE ante a awe e a EEE Hee eee ee EE tess HES SHEE EEEEEEEEEE HEHE EEE nen eeennenees 





Be ROR eee ee eee eee eee REE EERE E RR RE REE Eee ane E SHE EEE SEES ESSE EE EEE E HER a eee Rene na ane e nena asses ea ea sees eae eases aH SEES ER ene SEE EEEER EERE EEE E EE eenneneeennn® 
eee eee rere eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee reer errr reir TTT Tt tr ere eer rere reer rir eee ee ee eee eee 


ween e ee ewe ee ence eee thee eee ee ee eee eke eee SE OE OEE E EE SSeS e OER EEE SECTS ES EES ESSE ESE SESERSSSOS SESE ESSE SESS HOSES ESOS E SESS SESE SEES OEE SESE ESE SEEsseesesestneseseesserss 
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GOOD & UNSHRINKABLE RUPTUR . 


Sanitary, Woollen, and Cotton 
ATKINSON’S PATENT TRUSS, 
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UNDERCLOTHING 


For Ladies, Gentlemen, and 
Children for all Climates, 


IMPROVED KNITTED 





eee For the RADICAL CURE OF RUPTURE 
Knitted AO rR eee pe f IS A GUARANTEED REMEDY. 
Capes, 2/9 sy A Serge Simple, Rapid and Effective. Medical Reports and 
Loe Cash Fe nn ee Ae tay Testimonials on receipt of stamped address. 
rices »MWansnela-rc y . . : 
Mention A Se pereaman oho Write for List, | B. F. ATKINSON & Co., 7, Mill St., Conduit St., London, W. 
“P.Culture, Patterns Free. The ONLY Truss Worn and Recommended by 














STR ANDREW CLARK, 
VARI Coc ELE. Late President of the Royal College of Physicians. 
Skin. Very Comfortable. Medical References, ELrcrric 
Bett for Ordinary Complaints, ONE GUINEA, 
Author of ‘‘ America Abroad,” &c. Numerous Illustrations. of these buttons. 
Long 12mo, Cloth. 1/= 
‘Full of pithy information,’’— Vanity Fuir. RTISTIC Pocket-Memorandum Tablets, with 
Life-like Portrait of Mr. SanDow, consisting of eight 


EAKNESS OF THE BLADDER, LOSS OF VITAL 
STRENGTH & NERVOUS DEBILITY SPEEDILY 
RELIEVED and CURED by HALE’S Improved ‘ 
Pamphlets and Consuitations Free. 
HALE & SON, Medical Galvanists, 105, Regent Street, W. SOUVENIRS OF SANDOW. 
6 y A Guide for the Visitor, ocr e 
Sportsman & Naturalist. BUTTONS. 
By J. W. Cunpat, ADMIRERS of Mr. SANDOW, who would like to have 
“As full of useful and entertaining information as is an 
egg of meat. = relie: MEMORANDUM TABLETS. 
‘‘ As a Pocket Guide is quite satisfactory.”—Scotsman. 
ho : pages of celluloid, will last for years. 
LAWRENCE GREENING & Co., Send four ata as to :— 
20, Cecil Court, Charing Cross Road, vn Nat pata aut oh slate 


Electric Belt. Two GuInEas. No Metal Contact with 
a Souvenir of him, should send two stamps for one 
“Tastefully got up.” — Queen, 
LONDON, W.c. Arundel Street, Strand, W.C. 
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PHOSFERINE 


TRADE MARK, 


The ATHLETES’ TONIC. 


Gives HEALTH, 
STRENGTH, 











IT MAKES YOU 
EAT WELL, 
SLEEP WELL, 

and WORK WELL. 






PHOSFERINE. 


The most energising, life-giving tonic of the 
century. Makes weak people strong; des- 
pondent minds merry. it feeds the tired 
brain. Builds up muscle and sinew. Cures 
all nerve pains and nervous ailments. Of 
unparalleled value to weak men and women, 
and growing children. 


The energising powers of Phosferine are wonder- 
ful; it builds up and stimulates the whole nervous 
system, and is the most suitable remedy for Influenza 
and the subsequent Weakness and Depression of Spirits, 

x 





Bottles—1/1}, 2/9, 4/6. Post Free, 1/3, 3/- & 4/9 
SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS, STORES, Xe. 





Proprietors: 


ASHTON & PARSONS, ‘** 


17, Farringdon Road, London, E.C. 
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SCIENTIFIC OPINION. 


PHOSFERINE. 


Dr. A. B.GRIFFITHS, F.R.S. (Edin.), F.C.S., Member 
of the Chemical Societies of Paris and St. Petersburg, 
Consulting Chemist to the National A.G, Association, 
Bacteriological Expert, &c., says :— } 

‘*T have made an examination of Ashton and Parsons’ 
Phosferine and find that it is absolutely free from 
matter of an injurious nature. Phosferine possesses 
marked therapeutic power. It stimulates nutrition, 
assimilation, and circulation and acts as a powerful 
nervine and stomachic tonic. I have no hesitation in 
recommending it.” 


“SCIENCE SIFTINGS.” 


‘This Tonic (Phosferine) belongs to the nervine 
and blood-nutrient order. It is well calculated to toue 
the system generally, stimulate the function of the brain, 
increase muscular strength, improve the secretion of 
gastric juice, and effect tissue change in the liver. 
General nervous depression, neuralgia, intermittent head- 
aches, atonic dyspepsia, loss of appetite, and other allied 
pathological conditions would be benefitted by its con- 
sumption.” 


“THE FAMILY DOCTOR.” 


‘“‘This preparation may be safely recommended as a 
good tonic in debilitated states of the system. For those 
who suffer from loss of appetite it will be found an 
excellent stomachic, and for nervous conditions it will 
serve as an excellent nerve tonic and sedative. In cases 
of mental exhaustion, melancholia, and sleeplessness 
especially, it will be found valuable. The compound is 
put up in convenient quantities and in popular form, 
full directions as to its use being enclosed.” 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


EXTREME NERVOUS DEBILITY. 


45, Woodstock Road, Shepherd’s Bush, W. 
Messrs. ASHTON & Parsons. 

I think it my duty to thank you for the benefit that I 
have received from your wonderful medicine, Phos- 
ferine. I can confidently assure you that I have not 
felt so well for twelve years as [have during the past two 
months. I suffered from extreme nervous debility, 
inclination to sleep, loss of appetite, and disinclination 
to work. I can now rise early and ready, and take a 
pleasure in my work, anid feel in every rexpect a stronger 
and more able man than I have for the above-mentioned 
period. I have, and will continue to, highly recommend 
your preparation, and I think the lives of scores of 
despondent people would be saved if they only gave it a 
trial, as I have tried other remedies, but yours is the 
King of all. You may make what use you like of this 
unsolicited testimonial. 

Yours faithfully, ALFRED RUSSELL. 


APPETITE BETTER AND SLEPT BETTER. 


25, Ashmore Road, St. Peter’s Park, W. 
Messrs. AsHton & Parsons, London. 
I will thank you to send me another bottle of Phos- 
ferine ; my appetite is better and I have slept better, 
Yours respectfully, ANN HARDY. 


RAPIDLY GAINING APPETITE AND STRENGTH. 


Pitlochry Institute, Pitlochry. 
Messrs. AsHton & Parsons, London. 

I must write in praise of Phosferine. I have found 
benefit from it myself, and my wife who was orde.ed (but 
unable to take) ——-—’s Syrup, was able to retain your 
Phosferine and derived great benefit from its use, 
rapidly gaining appetite and strength after an attack of 
Pleurisy. Yours faithfully, H. BRADSHAW. 


DEPRESSION OF SPIRITS. 


(A reverend gentleman writes)— 
Mount View, Shipley, Yorks. 
‘“‘T have taken Phosferine for about a fortnight, 
with very happy results. Ihave been (most painfully for 
myself and all about me}, almost a martyr to Depression 
of Spirits, &c., and Phosferine seems to have banished 
it, for which Iam indeed grateful.” 
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On the occasion of the Incorporation of the 
old-established busincss of Mr. JAMES LAMB, 


66 G 0 0 Ey A L L’ S” 4 (with whom has recently 


been amalgamated the 
firm of Messrs. HEIGHWAY & SON) request 


the honour of an inspection of his 


FURNITURE, 
CARPETS, 


UPHOLSTERY 
FABRICS, & 


The Stock includes specimens of 
Mr. Lamb’s Cabinet and other work prepared for 
various Exhibitions, and the Entire Stock is now 
OFFERED for SALE at 
JOHN DALTON-STREET, 


a5 REDUCED PRICES varying from 20 per cent. to 
50 per cent. and upwards. 


The Furnishing and Decorating of Mr. Sandow's Man- 
Chexter School of bh Culture was carried owl by 
““GOODALL’S.” 


ES GOODALL & Co., Limited, 


15, KING-STREET, and 
16, JOHN DALTON-STREET, MANCHESTER. 





IMPORTANT 
COLLECTION 


For ACHES and PAINS 


UB 


IN 
UB 


BPS 
LLIMAN’ 





“AN EXCELLENT GOOD THING.” 


Elliman’s 
Elliman’s 

Elliman’s | 

Elliman’s 
Elliman’s | 
Elliman’s | 
Elliman’s | 
Elliman’s | 
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“ONE SAFE STAND-BY.” 


“I have in the last 22 years 
had an opportunity of prac- 
tically testing pretty well 
every sort of Embrocation 
likely to suit Athletes; but 
after all is said, | have found 
one safe ‘stand-by’ which 
out-lives all others, and whch 
is, without doubt, the most 
satisfactory for all-round 
use. Of course | refer to 


ELLIMAN’'S.” 


Wrinkles for Cyclists, by B. G. 
Lacy-HILuierR, Lhe Hub, Oct. Vih, 


For ACHES and PAINS 


ELLIMAN’S EMBROCATION. 


Bottles, 8}d., 1s. f}d., 2s. 9d., 4g. Jars ts., 22s. 
I Jars sold direct only for P.O. 


Prepared only by 


ELLIMAN, 


SONS and Co.,, 


Slough, Engiand. 





NEW ORDER OF THE BATH. 


VSE 


BATH EUCRYL 


In the Bath and at all times, but ESPECIALLY AFTER EXERCISE. 


Once used it speaks for itself. 


Try it also AS AN EMBROCATION, the Effect is marvellous. 


1/6 and 2/6 per Bottle. 
EUCRYL DISINFECTANT FLUID, at 9d. and 1/6 per Bottle. | 


EUCRYL DISINFECTANT POWDER, 1/- 


FREE SAMPLES ON APPLICATION, 
Sold by Chemists and Dealersin Proprietary Articles, or sent post free at Advertised Prices by the 
Manufacturers :—WIAJOR & Co., Ltd., HULL, ENGLAND. 


per tin. 





HIGHLY RECOMMENDED BY MEDICAL MEN. 
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Consultations, Descriptive Circu- 


lar, Price List, &c., free. 


Ins st on having 
White’s Truss, 
Those bearingour nom” 
astemped on the brass 
lever ar» alone genuine, 
Beware of inferior imitations. 
KinpLX MENTION THIS MaGazIne. 


228, Piccadilly (first floor). 
Two doors from Hayma ket. 







J.WHITE&CO.,La.,London. 


Est. 59 Years. Female Attendant. 
NOT sold by the Stores (Army & Navy, §cJ 


The Most ParataBte TONIC WINE 
INF. PRODUCED CHECKS AND PREVENTS 
|NFLUENZACoLps, CHILLs, ETC. . 


Marza 


con® IRON. Coca, Prospuorus.. 


Fedde AND PorTWine. 


“Wine 


ApsoLUTELY, THE FINEST 
‘SPECIFIC fer DYSPEPSIA. 





Sole Proprietors : . 
WILD & CO., 


Peacock St., Newington Butts, S.E. 


PICIX—ME — UP 
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-CARRERAS, | 
_7.WARDOUR STREET, | 
. LONDON, W..- 
DEJ.M.BARRIE SAYS -" WHAT] CALL 
THE “ARCADIA’ IN ‘MY LADY ~ 
NICOTINE IS THE "CRAVEN 
f MIXTURE AND - 
NO OTHER’ 


ASK FOR 















ROYD. 


ul i Recognised as one of the | 
CHOICEST 
SCOTCH 
WHISKIES. 






Well Matured, Pure, 
Whelesome, 

Special Liqueur. Moderate Price, 

HIGHLY RECOMMENDED. 


Extra Special. 


Mh OF ALL WINE MERCHANTS, i el MEET | 
al CARRERAS’ CELEBRATED SMOKING MIXTURES 
AMES H. S. HOLROYD, | craven (iia, foe te ocr HANEY S Cierny 
19, ST. DUNSTAN’S HILL, LONDON, E.C., iin, an tik Tine, toate ¢oocke eee eat To 
J. Joaquin Carreras, 7, Wardour St, Leicester Sq., W 





or from 


and at GLASGOW. 


Muscle ! Strength! 


We beg to call your attention to our latest 
Publication :— 


“HOW TO DOUBLE THE STRENGTH IN 
3 MONTHS = ART of WEIGHT-LIFTING,”. 


Being a Treatise on Physical Culture, 
,By MAX STELLING. 
POST FREE, with Muscular Photo of Author, ONE SHILLING 
From J. J. LILBURNE & Co., 
51, BEDFORD STREET, NORTH SHIELDS. 
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he Key 
Co Health !! 


There is no Beverage so calculated 
to assist ATHLETES in training as 


KoPs ALE 


NON-INTOXICATING. 
INVIGORATING. 
REFRESHING. 








ZENANA 
OPHTHALMIC 
OINTMENT. 


Best Remedy in existence 
FOR the EYES. | 
Large size pots, 2/9. . 
Sample pots, 1/1}. . 
. Post Free fron 


The FRYER 
REMEDY Coy., 


21 GOLD NIEDALS. 7, Arundel St., Strand, 


> => ¢ aD © aD ¢ aD ° aD + + aD + OD + a+ a i London. 









‘Distinguished Noblemen. Politicians, Medi- 
cal Experts, Athletes, and men and women of 
almost every degree have paid abundant com- 
pliments to Kops ALE, as regards both its 
refreshing and stimulating properties.” 

—Vide Sportsman, 2nd Nov., 1898, 
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Patent Self-Adjusting TRUSSES 





SALMON ODY, 292, Strand, London, W.C. 











SS Bae ll 


CASH or are PAYMENTS 
ovr '& SAV 


: EMONEY}| Life, Vigor, Health, Happiness, Free ! 
LUE! ALWAYS RELIABLE!| | >')'s sana oer ar en 


"LONDON w.c Est? 1883 


SPRITE CYCLE C2 PSN SCERI OS OAS. 
CLAXTON’S 


vatext” EAR-GAP. 


For Remedying Prominent Ears. 
Preventing Disfigurement in after life. 
Keeps the Hair Tidy. 

In all sizes. 

Send measure round head, just above 
ears. Price 3s. 6d. 


P. C. CLAXTON, 62, STRAND, 
London. 





>, VARICOSE VEINS. 


A full descriptive illustrated leaflet on the Causes, 
Results and the successful treatment of Varicose 
Veins, sent sealed, post free for Two Stamps. 


F. C. MURRAY, 7, Southampton Row, London, W.C. 


VARICOCELE. 


EVERY MAN suffering from Varicocele and the allied 
troubles should send for Treatise describing its cause, 
symptoms, results and Successful and Painless Treat- 
ment, without surgical operation, or the use of cumber- 
some Trusses and Electrical Appliances. Will be sent 
sealed, post free, Two Stamps :— 









Prices 12/6, 14/6, 


Established in the Reign of 






It has Cured Chronic Cases pronounced 





F. C. MURRAY, 7, Southampton Row, London. W.C.)} — 


ie PORTE FACTS FOR THE READERS OF “PHYSICAL CULTURE.” 


SOUTHALL’S | 
~ Boots 


are tear in 1 Conception, Practical, Comfortable, and Lasting in Wear. 
16/6, 


Senda Post Card for New Illustrated Catalogue to 


SOUTHALL & Co. (Dept.?.¢c.), Kirkstall Road, LEEDS. 






















FIVE PRIZE MEDALS. 
Write for Pamphlet and List. 


THE OLDEST TRUSS MANUFACTURERS. 


King George Ill., A.D. 1806. 


Vital Force, Time, Money, Kconomized, 


Nature provides more for Life than Death. 





CURES DISEASE WITHOUT MEDICINE. 


HOW 2 @ By its New Method of introducing Oxygen 
directly into the entire Circulation. 


‘‘INCURABLE.” 


NOT A BATTERY OR BELT. 





All people suffering from Heart Troubles will find the 
Electropoise of great value. It acts upon the circula- 
tion, and causes a ready flow of blood through the 
vessels. 

Write for book, telling 
“What It Is” and “How It Cures.” Post Free. 


ELECTROLIBRATION Go., **2scaser4e* 








18/6 and £1 is. 
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THE 


"RUSHTON WRIST & FINGER STRENGTHENER 


CPROTECTED). 


Tue strength of Wrists and Fingers so necessary for Pianists, Organists, Violinists, Violoncellists, Harpists, 
Viola and Double Bass Players,—Archers, Fencers, Boxers, Golfers and Oarsmen,—Cricket, Polo, Hockey, 
Tennis, Racquet, and Football Players, can be easily and rapidly acquired by practising the exercises this 
invention affords. Although for shortness of title this invention has been called “ The Wrist and Finger 
Strengthener,” these exercises strengthen not only the Wrist, and the Hand and its divisions—the Fingers, 

: and the Grasp, but also the Arius, the Shoulders, and parts of the Back and Chest, 


| Made and Sold by PRICE 15/- 
| J. GEO. MORLEY, 6, Sussex Place, South Kensington Station, London, 


Where Elastics of various strengths and the pr ‘per Jengths of Cat-gut can be purchased. 


<OL: . ADVERTISEMENTS. 


5 25 per cent. Discount for Cash, or 
14s. 6d. per month (second hand 

ie 0) R 1) S Ee ; A y 0S Ios. 6d. per month) on the Three 
; ; Years’ System.— Lists free of 


C. STILES & CO., 40 and 42, 










——_— ss 


Southampton Row, London, W.C, PIANOS EXCHANGED. 


These magnificent 
; Pianos for hire on 
the Three Years’ 
System, at advan- 


tageous prices and 


terms.—Lists and particulars free of CHAS. STILES & CO., 40 & 42 Southampton Row,-London, W C. 











LLELLERLERRSA 
A PHRF ECT BE STRONG 


at Aan aes Ice PROF. J. SZALAY’S 


GRAPH GHAMPAGNE Quick and Carin Method of 


Pgh et a ATE PHYSICAL CULTURE AT HOME. 
Aerated Waters. a 


VALENTO 


HYCIENICALLY PREPARED FROM THE FINEST 
VALENCIA GRAPES, IN CONFORMITY WITH THE 


LAWS THAT COVERN AND PRESERVE HEALTH. 


A TABLE DRINK 


Having invaluable DIETETIC, STIMU- 

LATING, and SUSTAINING qualities, 

hitherto unknown and which cannot be 
approached by any other process. 












increase One inch a Month in Chest 
Measurement. 


seus HOME TRAINERS. 


Made in Three Strengths, 8/6, 10 6, 12 6. 
Send Stamped Wrapper for Lists and Testi- 
monials from 
J. SZALAY, Trainer and Adviser 


of all the most successful Amateur Strong Men, 
including the champion and record holders, 
L. Elliott. T. Pevier, G.S. Richmond and others, 


12, CULLUM STREET, E.c. 





To be had of all Wine Merchants, Grocers, 
Chemists, and Stores, and at all Hotels and 
Refreshment Bars. 

THE LONDON HYGIENIC WINE CCO., 
Townmead Road, Fulham, S.W. 


SESEESEL ETE EVY When’ writing: penbion TkGnese rye 
aE 
VARICOCELE. === 
LE, urinary troubles and ner- 


vous exhaustion, speedily 

RELIEVED and CURED by the most advanced and 

rational surgical appliance yet introduced. An illustrated 

circular, giving full particulars and testimonials, showing 
successful cures, sent free. 


P. C. NORTON, 59 & 60, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


Established over 30 yeur's. Consultations free 








iF YOU WANT 
A RELIABLE FOUNTAIN PEN try the “ RE- 
LIANCE” PEN. kBest and Cheapest in the = 








Market ; usually soldat 106 This pen will be 
supplied post free for 5 - with filler and direc- 
tions. Handsome chased Vulcanite Holder, 14- 
carat Gold Nib, point to match any steel nib. Guaranteed 
for Two Years : 
THE RELIANCE PEN COMPANY, LTD., 
26, Ivy Lane, Paternoster tow, London, EC, 


ARCHER’S EMBROGATION 


STRONGLY RECOMMENDED FOR RHEUMATISM., 
It is used by all the leading sportsmen, and by the holder of the latest Cy: ling records. 


€{rongl recommended for CYCLISTS, FOOTBALLERS AND ATHLETES. Price Sjd., 1/1id., & 2/9, of 
all Chemists, or by post from — 


G. F. ARCHER (Catford C.C.), 2, Kennington Park Road, London, S.E. 
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WEG HT are TIONG, 


my EIGHT-LIFTING, if set 
about ignorantly and 
without a certain 
: amount of knowledge 

| cf-the. -usés’ of >the 
various muscles and_ the 
laws governing the different lifts, is 
certainly not a form of exercise to be 
recommended. The results of such ill- 
directed efforts are likely to prove ex- 
ceedingly injurious, and, indeed, many a 
young man who had within him the 
makings of a fine athlete has _ been 
permanently incapacitated thereby. Con- 
sequently the idea has become all too 
prevalent that Weight-Lifting is an ex- 
ceedingly tisky business that is best left 
alone. Now, this is by no means the case. 
On the contrary it may be made a splendid 
means of bodily exercise, and, indeed, I 
know of no form of exercise which de- 
velops and strengthens a man’s muscles 
his general health as 





and improves 


- Weight-Lifting, carried out on a proper 


and scientific basis. 
Vol. 1.—December, 189°.—No. 6. 


By THe Eprror. 


mechanical 





This month I propose merely to give a 
few preliminary hints which the reader, 
who aspires to become a weight-lifter, 
would do well to read carefully before 
putting into practice the instructions 
given in the January number, with which 
will be given away an illustrated chart 
showing the positions and pointing out 
the muscles used in the various lifts. 

I take it for granted that the pupil who 
wishes td become proficient in Weight- 
Lifting has already by means of my ex- 
erciser and system of light-weight dumb- 
bell exercises, strengthened and loosened 
his muscles so that he is fully capable of 
undertaking a very considerable exertion 
without injury. If he has done this, 
and carefully follows my _ instructions, 
the pupil may rest assured not only 
that he will come to no harm, but that 
he will very materially increase his 
muscular and general strength. 

There is one precept which the would- 
be weight-lifter must always bear in mind 


—go slowly. Many a promising young 


406 


weight-lifter has abandoned the whole 
thing in disgust, simply through the error 
of having attempted to go too fast. Let 
your progress be gradual ; because you 
can just raise a certain weight to-day, 
do not attempt to raise a heavier one to- 
morrow. Keep on at the former until 
you raise it, say, half-a-dozen 
times without difficulty, then, 


can 
if you 
like, try a slightly bigger one, and you 
will probably be surprised to find with 
what ease it goes up. 

Then the utmost attention must be paid 
to the explanations with respect to the 
positions of the feet and the poise of the 
body in the various lifts. Too many pupils 
are apt to disregard this; they say, why 
not place the feet and body in the positions 
which seem most natural ? The reply is, 
that the so-called natural way is usually 
the wrong way. The proper positions 
have been found by long experience to be 
the scientifically correct ones. That is to 
say, the ones best calculated to facilitate 
the raising of the weight and to reduce 
the strain on the body to a minimum. In 
lifting weights, as in doing anything else, 
the pupil should use his mind as well as 
Let him try to follow the 
printed instructions as closely as possible. 
If he finds he is very backward in a par- 
ticular lift, he should pause and ask 
himself the reason why. It will amply 
repay the pupil if, instead of perpetu- 
ally hammering away and_ repeatedly 
failing, he spends ‘a _ little time in 
thinking the lift out before essaying it 
again. That is not to say he is not to 
persevere ; on the contrary, unless a man 
possess a great amount of dogged 
obstinacy and determination not to give 


his muscles. 
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in, he will stand little chance of becoming 
a weight-lifter of the first rank. 

Now, just another hint. I have said it 
before, but at the risk of seeming tedious 
I must say it again. Don’t forget the 
cold bath. Nothing can be more delicious 
after Weight-Lifting, when the body is hot 
and perspiring, than a quick in-and-out 
dip, and the colder the water the better. 
Remember, however, not to go into the 
bath while you are out of breath, and 
before immersing the whole body take 
care to dash the water over the head and 
chest. Stop only a very short time in the 
bath and then jump out and dry as quickly 
as possible. Rather faz the body dry than 
rub it; get the water off and dress as 
quickly as possible. Ifyou have never ~ 
adopted this plan before, you will be 
surprised to find how fresh and fit 
you feel after it. Though your exercise 
may have been arduous, there will not be 
a trace of fatigue ; the muscles will feel 
firm, the skin will be clear and elastic; 
and, to use the old pugilistic phrase, you 
will feel fit ‘‘to fight for your life.” 
Exercise should be taken from two to 
three hours after a meal, and I guarantee 
if you have taken your bath in the manner 


described above, you will have no lack of 


appetite for the next one. 

Now, if the reader has carefully perused 
the foregoing remarks, he will be in a 
proper frame of mind to commence active 
work next month. I have purposely 
refrained from going straight on to the 
practical part of the subject this month; I 
want my readers to have: time to 
thoroughly digest what I have said. They 
will, I feel sure, find the time occupied in 
so doing, well spent. - 





*GYMNASTICS. 


By J. H. Harrison (Principal, Sheffield Physical Training School ). 


‘HE truest and best form of Physical 
Culture is gymnastics, that is 
gymnastics as carried on in the present 
day. I say present day advisedly, because 
formerly the height of the gymnast’s 
ambition was to strike the hardest blow, 
lift. the heaviest weight, or perform the 





most difficult or daring feat on the trapeze 
or horizontal bar ; when this was accomp- 
lished that individual became.a specialist, 
and as such his development was confined 
to a portion of the body only instead of 
the whole. It is pleasing to note that 
we have loftier ideas now-a-days. Phy- 
sical training is taken up by a body of men 
whose sole desire is not so much to make 


money as to teach the present and coming 
generation the art (as art it undoubtedly 
is) of building up the body to its highest 
form of excellence, and so enabling them 
to perform their daily duties in a state of 
health and strength absolutely necessary 
for a successful career. 
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Naturally, one wishes to know how 
this most desirable and longed-for ‘con- 
dition can be attained. I unhesitatingly 
and with the fullest confidence recommend 
gymnastics. 

As is well known, the word gymnastics 
is taken from the Greek language and 
means ‘‘ naked,” so that anyone even 
taking off their coat and making any 


* It shonld be noticed that this article is written from a gymnast’s standpoint and xof from a teacher's. 
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voluntary motion of the body performs 
gymnastics, but that is not what I mean. 
I mean gymnastics as taught in a 
thoroughly equipped gymnasium. I don’t 
wish to disparage those who are not of 
my way of thinking, all teachers ct 
Physical Culture, of whatever system, 
providing it is rational, are doing a very 
great amount of good, but it stands to 
reason that those who confine their atten- 
tion to one or two pieces of apparatus 
cannot obtain such thorough results as 
those acting upon a more cosmopolitan 
system. I am quite willing to agree that 
with a pair of dumb-bells and-a chest 
machine one can develop the whole of the 
surface muscles, but, surely something 
more is wanted than mere brute strength ? 

Supposing two young men of medium 
strength join a gymnasium, one goes in 
for dumb-bells only, while the other tries 
all-round work, which, think you, will 
make the better man? I venture to say 
the latter, because it is absolutely neces- 
sary that he obtains control over his mind 
as well as muscle. 

One of the beauties of gymnastics is its 
variety, therefore its freedom from mono- 
tony, and as such it appeals to a larger 
number than dumb-bells alone. It also 
fosters a spirit of emulation which is 
certainly to be commended, besides a 
gymnast must aim for suppleness and 
flexibility of muscle, not rigidity. It has 
been said : ‘‘ Gymnastics is unquestionably 
the best form of exercise for producing 
the strong-active man, dumb-bells a strong 
man, and jumping an actzve man”’ ; facts 
prove that such is the case. To bea good 
gymnast one cannot confine oneself to any 
one particular style of work, if he devotes 
his time to slow movements only he will 
develop his arms, shoulders and back to 
a marked degree, but his legs and chest 
will be sadly neglected, besides his nerve 
has not been called intorequisition, his eye- 
sighttestedas would bethecase if swinging 
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and quick exercises were practised as well. 
How can I prove it? Well try a few 
movements on the. swinging rings, not 
stage work but such as is done in any 
first-class gymnasium: take what is called 
the ‘‘back-away,” you get a good swing 
up and just before you finish the forward 
swing throw the body forward and upward, 
hollow your back and let go; if you have 
kept your wits about you and done the 

right thing at the right time you are sure 
to land on your feet, but you must think 
of what you are doing and keep cool or 
you may land on something else. It 
requires no small amount of nerve to let 
go of the rings and turn a complete somer- 
sault in the air, try it! Again, watch a 
man doing the “‘ forward cut and catch.” 
He gets a swing on, and at the backward 
end of it lifts his feet up to his face, knees 
stiff; just before finishing the forward 
swing he knocks -his legs against his 
Now 
if he is at all nervous or his eyesight poor 
he is bound to fall flat on his back, but 
no, he doesn’t; his eyes have been trained, 
his perception is keen and he catches 
the rings again before they have had time 
to swing back. This is far more difficult 
than the cut and catch on the backward 


arms, bends the arms and lets go. 


swing (which should: be learned first as it 
is comparatively easy, in fact the writer 
performs it blindfolded), but you can see 
they both require judgment, nerve and 
concentration of mind. Are these qualities 
to be despised, are they not more useful 
in ordinary life than a huge biceps ? 
What more interesting and fascinating 
exercise is there than that done on the hori- 
zontal bar ?. I grant you there might be a 
little risk, but with reasonable precautions 


‘there is no danger ; the proof of which is 


that one never hears of a serious accident 
happening in a gymnasium where there is 
a competent instructor. What qualifica- 
tions are requisite before one may be called 
a good bar worker? See a man doing a 
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ciear shoot over the bar, and, while in the 
air, turn round quickly (he must be very 
quick) and catch the bar again—that 
needs agility. Then he puts both hands 
on top of the bar, pulls himself right 
above it, and, with a hollow back, leans 
forward and presses up into a full-arm 
balance—that needs strength. While in 
performing the pirouette, that is on the 
backward swing, when you rise above the 
bar, let go, and turn completely round, 
catching the bar again, you require not 
_ only strength of the shoulders and remark- 
able quickness, but patience, presence of 
mind, pluck, and the greatest of deter- 
mination, because this movement, particu- 
larly, cannot be learned in a day or two. 
I remember one gymnast who practised 
the pirouette day after day for months on 
end (seven, to be exact) until he mastered 
it; wasn’t that patience? Don’t you 
think the above qualifications are all very 
essential to one in these days of keen com- 
petition, excitement and rush? To bea 
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good performer on the parailel bars one 
must be exceptionally neat and smart in 
all one does, style must not be sacrificed 
for fancy ‘‘tricks.” One of the pecu- 
liarities of gymnastics is that all exercises 
should. be done without apparent effort, 
in fact—to the uninitiated—most move- 
ments, when done properly, look tanta- 
lizingly easy (this, to my mind, is 
another of its beauties) but ‘‘ things 
are not always what they seem.” Cool- 
ness and nerve are greatly needed by 
one exercising on the parallels, as they 
are familiarly called, as who will deny, 
when they see a gymnast jumping across 
the bars (z.e., from one bar on to the 
other) on his hands, while still showing a 
full-arm balance, or standing on top of 
the bars, one foot on each, to jump up into 
the air, kick his legs backwards and up- 
wards, so that he comes down on to his 
hands on the bars, feet in the air, and 
rethains on his hands? Independent ot 
other things, no little strength is required, 
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particularly of the forearms, in either of 
these feats. An entirely different kind of 
work from the above, and one that needs 
great activity, is necessary for the vault- 
ing horse. Asa means of developing the 
leg muscles the dumb-bells cannot be 
compared to it; besides, the delightful 
feeling of flying through the air, as in, 
say, the forward somersault over the 
length of the horse, with the knowledge 
of landing on your feet (sometimes), is 
most exhilarating, and gives one the 
greatest confidence in _ oneself. I 
could go on mentioning various feats 
that are performed, but am afraid all but 
gymnasts would be bored, and the reader 
who has’ followed me so far deserves 
better consideration—so I willrefrain. By 
the way, it will be noticed that I have 
omitted mentioning the physical benefits 
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obtained by gymnastics, but it can be easily 
understood that none of the above-named 
movements could be done without con- 
siderable strength, not only of the arms, 
but of all the surface muscles which are 
called into action. 

I have tried to explain lucidly (having 
purposely avoided all technicalities) the 
various benefits and advantages derived 
from an all-round course of gymnastics, 
and to show that for quickness, stamina, 
grit and skill they would be hard to beat. 
Mind you, I am not trying to run down 
any other system or form of exercise 
simply to demonstrate that a gymnasium 
rightly conducted, is the place for obtain- 
ing a thorough development of all the 
functions of the body. If I have not been 
able to convince one, I trust I have, at 
least, interested many. 
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CROSS-COUNTRY RUNNING. 


By J: E} Drxon. 





-O say, for certain, when 
and where the pastime 
of paper-chasing first 
found a place in the 
sports of Englishmen is 
quite impossible. There 
can be little doubt, how- 
> XD Sever, that it was first 
introduced at one or other of the old 
public schools; and that it had _ its 
origin long before the celebrated ‘‘ crick 
run,” at Rugby, with which all readers 
of ‘‘ Tom Brown’s Schooldays.” are 
familiar. Between the paper-chasing of 
those times andthe Cross-country Running 
of to-day, however, there is a decided 
difference, though the health-giving 
possibilities of the pastime, as a simple 
and enjoyable form of physical recreation, 
remain unchanged. 

One cannot, perhaps, 
point, do better than turn to the year 
1867, and the early efforts of a few 
members of the Thames Rowing Club, 
in the matter of Cross-country Running. 
With Mr. Walter Rye as one of their 
number they held an experimental steeple- 
chase at Roehampton with such success 
that an open event of a similar sort soon 
followed. Steeplechase No. 2 was even 
more successful than steeplechase No. 1, 
and in the following year the formation 
of the Thames Hare and Hounds became 
an accomplished fact. That the pioneers 
of the pastime had made a discovery 
which was calculated to be of immense 
benefit to the athletic community, was 





speedily proved by the formation of other » 


cross clubs; and although, as is the case 
with all good things, the pastime -was 


as a starting’ 


destined, in later years, to be made the 
subject of abuses by certain misguided, or 
wrongly inclined, individuals, it is satis- 
factory to know that Cross-country Run- 
ning, from its very nature, offers few 
Opportunities for pernicious practices. 
The father club is still in existence, and it 
still has as its president the enthusiastic 
founder of modern Cross-country Running; 
and like several other well-known Cross- 
country Clubs, and the Hare and Hounds 
Clubs connected with the ’Varsities and 
the Hospitals (all of whom are on a 
thoroughly friendly footing, and run for 
the sport’s sake), its fame for pure and 
sportsmanlike conduct is still untarnished. - 

It was not, however, with any intention 
of dealing with the history of the pastime 
that I put these lines to paper; but rather 
in order that I might take the opportunity 


‘of giving a few hints which may, possibly, 


help the beginner on his way, and avoid 
some of those errors into which the 
novice is apt to fall. I write with a 
certain amount of feeling on this subject, 
because I am anxious that others should 
benefit by my own experiences. If, for 
instance, I were turning out now for my 
first Cross-country run, I should not, as 
I did more than a quarter-of-a-century 
ago, wear a thin vest on a bitterly cold 
day and attire myself in tight fitting 
drawers extending six inches below the 
knee. Nor should I, as I well remember 
doing, encase my feet in new shoes with 
lengthy spikes. Many a man.has made 
mistakes of that sort and suffered in 
consequence. After a spin under such 
conditions it is not surprising if the 
runner vote the sport a failure. 
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It is quite, possible, however, to go to 
the other extreme, and carry clothing 
which is far too heavy for the purpose. 
Cross-country Running differs greatly from 
running on the cinder path. There, if a 
man. be tired or over-heated, he can at 
once make his way to the dressing-room, 
have his bath and rub down, and consider 
his day’s exercise at anend. Not so ina 
run across country. Ifthe run be a long 
one, and the man be out of condition, he 
may find himself unequal to the task of 
completing the latter portion of his journey 
at anything faster than a dreary walk. It 
will, of course, be argued that men should 
not, in such circumstances, take long 
journeys. But the fact remains that, more 
often than not, beginners either miscalcu- 
late or overtax their energies in that way. 

A great difference of opinion exists as to 
whether rubber shoes or short spikes are the 
better adapted to Cross-country Running. 
This question should be decided by the 
competitor’s knowledge of the course. If 
it contain a large proportion of road, pre- 
ference should be given to rubbers, with 
corrugated soles. If the line of country 
consist of roads and fields in equal propor- 
tions, the way in which the course has 
been mapped out has much to do with the 
matter. Should the last mile or so of the 
run be on turf, spikes of a medium length 
will be found the most serviceable. The 
jarring effect of the road will wear off soon 
after the grass land is reached ; and the 
way in which a man, shod with spikes, can 
overhaul the rubber-shod competitor in a 
race home on turf is simply surprising. 
On the other hand, if the run-in consist of 
a mile or so of road, the advantage is 
likely to rest with the wearer of rubber 
shoes. My experience of running over 
various cross-country courses is, that at 
Oxford (despite the start and finish on the 
road) spikes pay best; and that at Cam- 
bridge (notwithstanding the stiff and sticky 
climb of the ‘‘Gogs”’) rubbers are pre- 


“or other 
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ferable—the latter being very effective in 
the long road run home. For the short- 
distance course of the Thames Hare and 
Hounds I should say spikes, most de- 
cidedly, as, after the rather long stretch of 
road at the beginning, the remainder of 
the journey is practically all country. I 
have not run over the present course of 


the South London Harriers, at Croydon; °~ 


but, over the old course at Streatham, 
spikes were certainly the proper thing— 
the finish being on a long downhill stretch 
of Streatham Common. The Ranelagh 
Harriers’ exact line of country is unknown 
to me, but their head-quarters face Putney 
Heath ; and so, doubtless, the course con- 
sists mainly of genuine cross-country, 
though the finish of the old open steeple- 
chases used to be along the road. For the 
Blackheath Harriers’ course, if it be the 
same as that over. which the club used to 
hold its open steeplechases years ago, | 
should suggest rubbers, or extremely short 
spikes; and the same for the Lea Har- 
riers’ five miles course at Chingford. The 
best foot-gear, however, for paper-chasers, 
in my opinion, is the old-fashioned cross- 
country shoe, with leather bars across the 
sole. They are equally adapted to grass 
and road. 

Now a few words as to the style of 
running in a cross-country race. In the 
first place many a man spoils whatever 
chance he might otherwise possess by 
indulging in a series of useless spurts. 
The cases in which a spurt is useful, at 
any other than the finish of a cross- 
country race, are very rare. Indeed, the 
rate of going which cannot be maintained 
during the greater part of the journey is 
worse than useless. It is unnecessarily 
tiring. There may, of course, be 
occasions where a man is impeded at one 
of the obstacles, and _ loses 
ground in consequence. To try and get 
back the lost advantage by a spasmodic 
burst, is a grave mistake. It is far better 
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for a runner to work up a_ siightly 
increased, though steady, speed and keep 


going at a regulation rate, which enables 
him to gradually reduce the gap between 
himself and the man who has had the 
good fortune to gain his advantage at the 
jump, than to put ona sudden spurt with.a 
view of getting to his opponent’s shoulder. 
The moral, of course, is obvious. Do not, 


in the first instance, if you can help it, 


without unduly distressing yourself, let 
your Opponent get away at all. 

Then, as to the obstacles to be en- 
countered. Vaulting, whenever practic- 
able, is the least tiring way of surmounting 
such impedimenta as are found in any 
ordinary cross-country run. Ditches and 
rivulets, must, be cleared 
by leaping ; 


of course, 
but a closely observant 
runner will soon find out how the desired 
object can be gained with a minimum of 
exertion. The great secret is that of 
being able to ‘‘ take off” with either foot. 
To do so properly, necessitates con- 
siderable practice ; but the art, when 
once mastered, well repays the student for 
his pains. 

Finally, as to leg action and stride. 
The high stepping path racer has, with 
few exceptions, much to unlearn ere 
he can hope to make a really good cross- 
country runner. How, after establishing 
a long lead in the first mile or so, he 
finds himself gradually overhauled by, 
and unable to hold, the man with the 
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low stealthy stride, the heavy plodder, 
or the little worrying sort of human 
terrier, with pit-a-pat footsteps, passes 
his comprehension. All our leading 
cross-country runners have been men 
with a low action. The best of them 
all, to my thinking in the earlier gener- 
ation, was the late Percy H. Stenning, 
for four consecutive years the first man 
home the National Cross-country 
Championship, whilst a generation later 
H. A. Heath was certainly without an 
equal. It should be remembered that 
the higher the knee is raised the greater 
is the exertion, and that if the runner 
alights on the tips of his toes, as in 
sprinting, he cannot hope to ‘* stay.” 
Very few men can run far even on the 
ball of the foot; and, if the 
cross-country runner’s stride be closely 
observed, it will be found that his foot 
is very nearly flat when it strikes the 


in 


average 


ground. It is the act of raising the 
foot which gives the appearance of 


running on the toes. The flat-footed 
style is undoubtedly best adapted to very 
lengthy journeys; and the man _ who 
has contented himself with that mode 
of progression for the greater part of a 
cross-country race, will invariably find 
that he has a more serviceable reserve 
of speed when he gets on his toes for 
the final burst, than has the high stepper 
to whom the utility of the flat-footed 
mode of progression is unknewn. 
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pe HOSE readers who are 
@ of the fairer sex can 
scarcely, with reason, 
complain that they are 
neglected in the columns 
of this Magazine. Al- 
ready quite a number of 
articles have been written for their special 
behoof, or about them. Yet the average 
person, supposing him to have a clear 
understanding of the meaning of Physical 
Culture, would, more often than not, 
think of it in relation to men only. 
Indeed, to some the idea of physical 
development in womankind comes with 
all the force of a shock, as being synony- 
mous with a loss of female beauty. To 
such there seems to be no midway posi- 
tion between the woman-gymnast, ‘‘a 
horrid creature bulging out with muscles 
all over her body,” and the delicate 
damsel of soft curves and softer tissues, 
who can scarce lift her arm above her 
head, and to whom the least exertion 
is distasteful. To argue with+ such a 
person would be a waste of time. Then 
there are others who will tell us to look 
around and notice the number of tall, 
healthy, strong-looking girls who crowd 
our principal streets on a fine morning. 
What more do we want in the way of 
Physical Culture? they will ask, when 
there is so fine a sight to beseen. It may 
be said at once, that there is room ‘to 
doubt whether these imposing young 
women are in reality ‘‘as good as they 
look,” whether, in fact, their fine 
appearance is the result of proper train- 
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ing, or merely what gardeners would 
term a ‘‘sport,” brought about by 
accidental conditions. Moreover, while 
these tall women stand out, literally 
enough, from the crowd of their sex, it 
is more than doubtful whether the rank 
and file show any proportionate increase 
of development. Fourteen years ago, 
that well-known scientific authority, 
Mr. Francis Galton, in the course ofa 
report on the results obtained in the 
Anthropometric Laboratory established 
by him at the International Health 
Exhibition, gave the following finding :— 
‘* We conclude from them that the female 
differs from the male more conspicuously 
in strength than in any other particular, 
and, therefore, that the commonly-used 
epithet of ‘the weaker sex’ is peculiarly 
appropriate.” It is opento grave doubt, 
notwithstanding the great growth of 
feminine athleticism during the intervening 
period, whether those words are not as 
true to-day of the masses as they were 
when first. uttered. : 
Unfortunately, the writer has no data 
of the present day at hand, with which . 
to institute a comparison so as to learn 
what advance, if any, has been made by 
the sex. It is fairly safe to assume, 
however, that, so far as the average 
woman is concerned, the advance has 
been so slight as barely to affect an 
argument based on ‘the records of 
fourteen years ago, and on this reason- 
able assumption the data obtained by 
Mr. Galton at the Health Exhibition in 
1884, may suffice to point a moral, even 
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though they may not exactly adorn a tale. 
In settling upon the tests to be applied 
to the human subjects in his Laboratory, 
Mr. Galton found him- 
selfconfronted by obvious 
difficulties, which need 
not be enlarged upon. 


Finally, he decided 

on ‘instituting the ) Ally, 
following bases of RAHI 
measurement :— i 


Height standing, 
without shoes; 
height sitting; 


span of ° arms ; 
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weight, in ordin- ath 

ary indoorclothes; iM! fr nit | 
breathing capac- Fatih Nh, Wee 
ity, in cubic ins. ; ihih AU AIR a 
strength of pull, aN OE 
in pounds, as of ie 
an archer bending 
his bow ; strength 
of squeeze, in lbs., 
of each hand; 
swiftness of blow, g 
struck fy 
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from 
shoulder, in feet per second; and lastly, 
keenness of sight, in inches, in reading 
‘“diamond ” test type. 

In all, 9,337 persons passed through 
the Laboratory, of whom 4,726 were 
adult males, and 1,657 were adult females. 
Of these, however, some had to be 
omitted for various reasons, in dealing 
with the results, and in the figures about 
to be quoted, it may be assumed that, 
in respect to the measurements of heights 
and span, 811 males, and 770 females, 
between the ages of 23 and 51, are 
concerned, while for the other tests 
upwards of 500 males and 270 females, 
all between the ages of 23 and 26, are 
alone included. 

Coming at once to the main point, we 











give below a table showing the mean 
results of the figures for the two sexes, 
which may be taken as representing the 
average man and woman. ‘The two sets 
of results are shown in parallel columns ; 
but we have added a third list which 
ought to possess some interest. This, 
which is headed the ‘‘ Ideal Woman,” 
is calculated on the basis on the relative 
heights of the two sexes, and serves to 
show what results should have been 
obtained in regard to the tests of the 
women, had they been equal to the men 
in point of development. To arrive at 
figures illustrative of this, either height 
or weight might be taken as furnishing 
a ratio for comparison, and while in the 
present instance the height was chosen 
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—because it happened to come to hand 
first—there would have been no appreci- 
able difference if the other basis had been 
adopted. As a matter of fact, the 
adoption of the weight ratio would 
actually have operated to the women’s 
disadvantage, since they weigh 6-lbs. 
more than they should, in proportion to 
their height. The three sets of figures 


are as follow :— 


Average Average Ideal 


Man. Woman, Woman, 

Height standing, inches 67.9 63.3 63.3 
Height sitting, inches 36.0 33.9 33.6 
Span of arms, inches 69.9 63.0 65.2 
Weight, in pounds 143 122 116 
Breathing capacity, 

cubic inches. 219 138 178 
Strength of Pull,inpounds 74 40 60 
Strength of Squeeze, 

in pounds 85 52 69 
Swiftness of Blow, 

in feet per second Co maa 14.7 
Keenness of Sight, in inches 25 24 — 


In only two particulars does the average 
woman exceed the ‘‘ Ideal’? woman whose 
measurements are computed on the ratio 
of her height to that of the average man ; 
that is, in height sitting to the extent of 
+5 Of an inch, and in weight to the amount 
of about 6-lbs. In breathing capacity 
she is deficient to the extent of more than 
one-quarter, in strength of arm by one- 
third, in strength of hand by about one- 
quarter, and in swiftness of hitting power 
by about one-eleventh. In width of span, 
she is deficient to the amount of 2°2 ins., 
caused more probably by a want of breadth 
in the shoulders, than by a shortness of 
arm. 

The average of height for men seems to 
work out rather low, and Mr. Galton, in 
dealing with other measurements, places 
it an inch higher than the above recorded 
figure. Inregard to the maximum heights 
recorded by visitors to the Laboratory, 
there was a marked difference between 
the sexes, the tallest man _ registering 
79'5 ins., while the tallest woman could 
not muster more than 70°3 ins. 
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measure ‘certainly, but surely not the 
utmost attained by the sex. To illustrate 
in a graphic manner the difference in 
height and span of the average man and 
woman, and the great disparity of the 
extreme heights registered, the accom- 
panying sketch may prove useful, while to 
those readers who are also artists it may 
even be amusing. It will be as well to 
remark that none of the persons repre- 
sented are in the nature of portraits. But 
that almost goes without the saying. | 

Before proceeding further, it may be of 
interest to note that Mr. Galton places 
the ratio of legs to trunk, as regards 
length, at about the same in both sexes. 
But, most men have a span of arms 
exceeding their height, while it is a most 
rare feature with the other sex. 

With regard to weight, the average 
woman has a slight advantage over the 
average man, in proportion to height, with 
a register of exactly g-st. to man’s 10-st. 
3-lbs. The maxima noted at the Labor- 
atory were 22-st. for a man, and 15-st. 
12-lbs. fora woman. But, in the absence 
of more complete particulars of these 
subjects, nothing can be argued, since 
weight may mean adispose tissue just as 
readily as solid bone and muscle. 

In the breathing capacity of her lungs, 
the average woman is deficient to the — 
extent of 40 cubic ins., or more than one-. 
fourth, and the maximum volume of lungs 
in any woman measured at the Labora- 
tory was only 270 cubic ins., a figure 
reached by nearly 90 per cent. of the men 
tested. But, while a good pair of lungs 
are undoubtedly necessary to _ perfect 
physical development, their capacity is 
not altogether a measure of muscular 
strength, and indeed Mr. Galton was dis- 
appointed, on examination of the masses 
of figures that he had collected, to discover 
that he could establish no relation between 
lung capacity and strength of squeeze. 
The only man he registered with a breath- 
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ing capacity or more than 340 cubic ins. 
could not squeeze to the extent of more 
than 100-lbs., while conversely the largest- 
lunged man who could squeeze more than 
110-lbs. had a capacity of no more than 
290 cubic ins. So that, while noting the 
general deficiency in lung capacity of the 
fairer sex, the subject may be left without 
drawing any very grave conclusions from 
this fact. 

We now come to the tests of actual 
muscular strength, the first in order being 
that of strength of arm, as exemplified in 
the drawing of a bow. Here again, 
recourse is made to the graphic method 
of demonstration, the 
shown in the accompanying illustration 


various figures 


being of stature corresponding to the 
number of lbs. they are severally able to 
pull. The average man has a pull of 
74-lbs., as against the average woman’s 
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4o-lbs., as is shown in the two central 
figures. Asa matterof fact, the woman 
is woefully deficient in muscular power in 
this respect, for according to her height 
she ought to exert a pull of 60-lbs., or 
half as much again as sheis actually cap- 
able of. .The strongest woman tested at 
the Laboratory exerted a pull of 8g9-lbs., 
which is about one-fifth greater than the 
record ofthe average man. The strongest 
man, however, far surpassed this effort 
with a pull of 148-lbs., exactly double 
that of his average comrade. It should » 
be noted, all the same, that the powerful 
lady who heads the lists of her own sex 
has a distinct score over her masculine 
rival on this account, that while his best 
possible is only just double that of the 
ordinary man, she is nearly 24% times as 
strong as her average sister. <A further 
point for notice is the large excess in both 
sexes of the maxima over the average 
records. 

As regards the strength of her hand in 
squeezing, the average woman shows to 


STRENGTH or PULL. 


STRONCEST MAN 148 Ibs. 
WOMAN 89 ,, 

AVERAGE MAN F4%, 
oe WOMAN 40,, 
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rather better advantage, her record of 
52-lbs. being only 17-lbs., or about one- 
quarter, behind the ideal proportionate to 
her height, as compared with the average 
man’s 85-lbs. But, as can be seen from 
the illustration showing this test, the 
strongest woman is distinctly disappoint- 
ing, for her maximum is only 86-lbs., or 
1-lb. above that of the average man, 
despite the marvellous fore-arm with which 
she is credited in the drawing. Still, as 
in the previous test, she is better in point 
of ratio than the strongest man, whose 
excess over the average is not nearly so 
marked as ishers, sex forsex. In neither 
case is the preponderance of the maximum 
above the average so great as in the 
pulling test. 

A pictorial illustration of the relative 
swiftness of blow of the two sexes seems 
to present insuperable difficulties, so it 
has been left severely alone. , In this test, 
the average woman is 1°3-ft. per second 
slower than the ideal, having a record of 
only 13°4-ft. as against the average man’s 
18*1-ft. per second. One lady, however, 
vindicated the ability of the sex to take care 
of itself by a blow registering 20-ft., or 
nearly 15 miles per hour, and if she was 
of a weight to correspond, she might give 
the poor average man a lively time of it. 
Even she, though, would succumb to the 
man who dealt a blow at the rate of 20-ft. 
per second, which formed the maximum 
for his sex. 

In respect to the sight tests, there is 
not much to be said beyond a mention of 
the fact that in this one particular the 
maximum registered by a woman was 
actually greater by one point than the 
highest record of the men, being in fact 
40-ins. as against 39. As regards aver- 
ages, it will be noticed that both sexes 
are practically equal. 

While the foregoing figures should fully 
serve the purpose of showing how defi- 
cient the average woman is..in_ physical 
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strength, there is still another manner 
of stating the case, which may convey an 
even clearer impression to some readers. 
It is the result of a very ingenious series 
of calculations and diagrams made by 
Mr. Galton himself. Assuming in the 
first place that the men and women who 
came under his observations were strictly 
representative of their respective sexes, 
he compiled a set of what he happily 
enough christened ‘‘ per-centiles,’ and 
from those he ‘‘ plotted out” diagrams 
which yielded further results of a most 
interesting nature. For example, taking 
the various tests here recorded, in suc- 
cession, he is able, by this method, to 
ascertain in what proportion two groups, 
one consisting of 100 men chosen at 
random, and the other of I00 women, 
would contribute to the formation ofa 
body of a 100 of mixed sex, soas to form 
the better half of the whole group. The 
following table shows how the sexes 
would be distributed .in each particular to 
form this corps d'elite :-— 


Qualification. Men. Women, . 
Keenness of Sight os es 63 373 
Swiftness of blow Ke +? 74 _ 26 
Weight 2 a i“ 74 26 
Height Ke sy si 86 14 
Breathing Capacity a ae go 10 
Strength of Squeeze... e: 93 7 
Strength of Pull a3 a 96 4 


That is to say, that while the 100° 
persons who were heaviest, out of two 
groups 
representative men and the same number 
of women, would have in their ranks 
26 women and 74 men, a test for strength 
of pulling would find all the men save 
four in the final selection, and only that 
small number of women promoted to the 
same distinction instead of the disqualified 
four. It may be of further interest to 
note that the weakest of this first 100 
would be able to exert a pull of 55-lbs., 
so that we may learn that while 96 per 
cent. of men can surpass that limit of 


consisting respectively of 100 — 
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exertion, exactly 96 per cent. of women 
fail to reach the figure. Moreover, from 
the same set of figures it is found that 
eight men in every 100 can exert the 
same pull as the woman who recorded 
the maximum of her sex. In respect to| 
strength of squeeze, the | 
credited to the female sex can be equalled 
by 46 men in every 100. 


maximum 







. 


It may now be not out of place to 
enquire, were the tests from which these 
strictly 
Other- 
Wise, of course it is well-nigh impossible 
to draw any useful deductions from them 
On the whole, it may safely be affirmed 
that, so far at least as the men’s tests 


figures have been compiled 


representative of the two sexes ? 


were concerned, there is little to cavil 
about. The men who entered the Labora- 
tory were of all callings, and nearly all 
' Any admission into the 


were 


ranks in life. 
ranks trom which .the averages 
computed of unusual specimens, such as 
professional strong men or giants, was 
carefully guarded against. They were, 
in the aggregate, certainly not so athletic 


as an equal number of University under- 
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graduates, for a further set of measure- 
ments instituted at Cambridge University, 
in which 1,450 men of ages between 
1g and 25, took part, showed that these 
College students averaged one inch taller, 
10-lbs. heavier, with a lung capacity 
33 cubic inches greater, and a strength 
of pull of r1-lbs., and of squeeze of 


21%-lbs. respectively, in excess of the 


“STRENGTH or SQUEEZE. 


pee STRONCEST MAN 412 Ibs. 
| WOMAN 86 ,, 
he AVERAGE MAN 85 ., 
WOMAN Soins 
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figures recorded at South Kensington. 

‘Whether, however, the tests as applied 
to women were equally successful, is a 
matter on which some doubt may perhaps 
be felt. Women are certainly not so 
‘“consciously’’. muscular as the other 


sex, and it is a somewhat rare thing for 


a woman to be able to contract any of 
her muscles at will, unless in obedience 
to a desire for a definite movement of a 
limb. On the other hand, there are few 
young men who cannot bring at least 


some of their muscles, those of the arms 


especially, into a state of tension at will, 
it being a practice that has grown with 
their growth from boyhood. Again, a 
woman is rarely called upon to exert her 


utmost strength in one supreme effort, 
3—6 
e) 
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so that it is quite reasonable to suppose 
that, in a test similar to those in question, 
she might fail to bring her will to bear, 
and her muscles to act, with sufficient 
promptitude to secure a full register of 
her powers. Withregardto the maxima, 
it is possible that the figures are fairly 
accurate, since women of such exceptional 
power would, probably enough, have 
learned to use their strength to the best 


advantage. The rank and file, however, 
might, as we _ have suggested, lack 
an agreement between the will and 


the deed, sufficient to affect the accuracy 
of the result. Yet, while this, if true, 
affects the value of the figures already 
quoted, it in no way traverses the argu- 
ments to be drawn from them. If, on 
the one hand, the figures be correct, then 
there is a great need for Physical Culture 
in the fairer sex generally. And, if on 
the other hand, the figures understate 
the case, then there is again a need for 
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Physical Culture, in order that women may 
be taught the proper use of the muscles 
with which they are endowed, so that 
they may employ them to suitable ends. 
There can be no doubt, indeed, that 
the good that can arise from a consistent 
attempt at Physical Culture, on the lines 
laid down by Mr. Sandow, will be the 
more marked, the more extensively it is 
recognised by the fairer portion of 
humanity. For the valuable legacy 
of healthy off-spring as a gift to the 
country, healthy mothers are to the full 
as necessary as strong fathers, while on 
more purely selfish grounds most men 
are less likely to choose as a companion 
and helpmeet through life a_ delicate, 
oft-times fretful and eternally complaining 
creature, rather than the vigorous and 


cheerful being whose appearance in itself 


is like a tonic, and who combines those 
two most desirable qualities of the sound 
mind and the equally sound body. 








HOG HUNTING. 


By"T. FF.) DAtE: 


to travel far for really wild 
sport, it seems strange that 
so few make Hog Hunting 
the object of their journeys. 
The chase of the wild boar 
is less artificial and more 
easily obtained than tiger 
| shooting, which latter sport 
must, in the nature of things, be sought 
for in inaccessible and often unhealthy 
spots. The wild pig, on the other hand, 
is widely distributed over India, and is to 
be found and hunted near many places 
not hard to get at. 

It is true that pigs are scarcer than 
they used to be, especially in rideable 
countries, and for this their habits are 
accountable. Every night, the sounders, 
led by the old boar and sow, leave the 
jungle, in the recesses of which they rest 
during the heat of the day, and make 
their way to any cultivated ground in the 
neighbourhood. From about 11 p.m. to 
3 a.m. they feed, returning to their 
quarters before break of day. The 
distances thus travelled are considerable. 
One sounder I knew used to come twelve 


miles to some potato fields near a large ' 


station, and knowing their line of retreat, 
I have more than once watched them 
making their way home to the low 
jungle by the river, where they lived. 
It is thus easy for a shikarry in the 
employ of the cultivators, to pick off pig 
on a moonlight night, when once he 
knows their run. The more open and 
consequently the more rideable the coun- 
try, the easier this is to do, and the 
scarcer the wild pig will become. There- 
fore, it is well for the man who desires to 


share in one of the finest sports in the 
world, to make for some place where the 
pig is hunted. 

A pig-sticking country is in this like a 
fox hunting one, for the more pig you kill, 
the more you will have. For if the 
sahzbs of the station are fond of the sport, 
the pig becomes a source of profit to the 
villagers. In the first place, mary 
beaters are employed at a rate of pay 
slightly over the daily earnings of a 
labourer, and when they are needed, 
puggies or trackers are engaged at double 
or treble the wage of a beater. Then 
rewards are given for sounders shown, 
and backsheesh is distributed whenever a 
pig is killed. The manager of a hunt 
should be liberal but not lavish in his 
expenditure, and it behoves him to see 
that his servants exact no more “ dus- 
toor ’—this is called boodle, I believe, in 
the City of London—than is right, and 
that they do not wantonly cut or injure 
crops. The effect of careful management 
will be seen in the increase of pig in the 
district. 

In one hunt I knew, the sounders were 
scanty in number when first we began the 
sport, but by careful management, within 
two seasons, pig were plentiful, and blank 
days, before common, were almost un- 
known. Such places are not perhaps 
quite so easy to find now as was formerly 
the case, for Hog Hunting is not, as it 
once was, the chief sport for the riding 
man. Polo has proved a serious rival to 
pig-sticking, for it engrosses much of the 
time and the money, never too plentiful 
with the junior servants of the Queen 
Empress, which formerly were employed 
in the pursuit of the boar. Nevertheless 
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such spots are still to be found, and 
moreover are not difficult of access. 
There is for example, Muttra, where 
the coverts have been carefully eatched 
over by successive cavalry regiments, and 
which owes much to the _ excellent 
management of the 13th Hussars, when 
their 
horsemen and sportsmen as Sir Baker 
Russell, Mr. John Watson, Mr.—now 
Colonel—Baden Powell (who has written 
a capital book on the subject), Mr.—now 
Captain—Maclaren, and Major ‘‘Ding” 
MacDougall, and many others who have 
distinguished themselves in other ways 
since then. Then too, there is Agra, 
hunted well of late years by Major ‘‘Bob” 


riders after pig numbered such 


Ridley, and the Manchester Regiment ° 


(96th), and Delhi, where the sport has 
always been more or less carried on. 
On the Bombay side too, there are 
Ahmedabad, and parts of the Deccan 
and Rajpootana, where cactus and barz 
hedges and walls, add fencing to the 
joys of the chase. Again, there is, or 
was, Jacobabad, where the Scind horse 
used to keep up the Mahara made by the 
old Ameers, and from which district has 
-come Mr. G. D. Giles who, 
subaltern, learned by practice what his 
pencil has since shown us, for he only has 
drawn the wild boar as he really is. All 
these places are on the line of railway, or 
but a short distance off, and in all can 
pig-sticking be enjoyed. 

Let me sketch a day after boar as I 
have seen it, and though the country may 
differ, the general outline will be the 
same anywhere, and the account may 
perhaps kindle an answering glow in the 
_hearts of some who have time and money 
to give to it. 

We were to go out for three days to 
a place some fifteen miles distant, and 
were to hunt the first and third days, and 
shoot on the intermediate one. The 
shikarry had been sent out on his camel, 


when a 
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and he reported that he had discovered 
the whereabouts of two or three sounders. 

The covert to be beaten was a long and 
narrow one, and we had a good line of 
beaters. The shikarry soon told us all 
was ready. 

‘‘Have you the trackers? 
flag-wallahs in the trees? 
Then chalao,” 


Are the 
All right? 
and we all mount, and 
follow the motley crew of beaters to the 
covert. [Iam in charge, and as I know 
the wood, I decide to ride through the’ 
jungle to see that the beaters keep their 
line. The other men are placed two on 
each side, with orders to keep just behind 
the beaters and close to the boundary, 
and not to ride till the pig are well away. 
If a boar is pursued too soon, he is 
certain to turn back to the covert, and 
then good-bye to him for that day at all 
events. 

Luck was with us, for scarcely was the 
wood ringing with the cries of the 
beaters, than I viewed-.a sounder that 
jumped up almost under my horse’s feet. 
The pig ran straight up the covert in 
exactly the right direction for us, anda 
moment later I knew by the violent 
waving of a red flag from a tree that they. 
had crossed a certain open space. Once 
on the move it is well to keep them 


going, so I got the beaters quickly 
across the open, on the heels’ of 
the retreating pig. As the wood 


narrowed, the chance of their breaking 
back was less, and at last I saw the red 
flag; at the top end of the covert waving, 
and scrambling, stumbling through the 
wood, I got out in time to see the 
sounder tearing away along a stony ridge, 
looking as big as donkeys. (The first 
pig I ever saw I thought were donkeys, 
and nearly missed my chance at them in 
consequence !) 

The pig were now far enough away 
for us to follow, so blowing my whistle 
I cantered along easily to keep them in 
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_ sight till the others came up, and then 


we went clattering away in hot pursuit 
over the stony ground. Of the horses 
out, three were arabs, one a country-bred, 
and the other a Waler. At first the 
Waler had the best of it, and his rider 
singled out the only fair-sized boar, and 
we rode for the spear. The pig wasa 
regular jinking one, and we all had a 
chance at him in turn. Then a nadla 
with steep sides brought two of the party 


to grief, and the man riding the Waler 


and myself had it to ourselves. The boar 
gained in crossing the nz//a, and made 
for a patch of thorny looking jungle. 
This was so small, we felt, he could not 
linger, so we pressed on to get a view 
as he went away, confident of a spear for 
the pace had told on him. 

But almost simultaneously as we 
dashed into the jungle, we rolled different 
ways, some kind of creeper with thorny 
binders having caught the horses’ feet. 
By the time we had picked ourselves up, 
got our spears and assured ourselves no 
bones were broken, and our horses were 
all right, the boar had gone. But we 
were not at the end of our resources, and 
my whistle brought up the shikarry and 
his trackers, and one of the fallen riders, 
whom, but for our accident, we should 
have left far behind. We then heard that 
the other, who had come to grief early in 
the proceedings, had lamed his horse, 


-and even so had escaped easily, for it 


appeared that the horse and rider had 
rolled over one another down the side of 
the nulla, a distance of ten or fifteen 
feet, and had been lucky to land on a 
sandy patch left by the torrent that had 
cut the ravine. 

Now began the work of the trackers. 
The little band spread out till they found 
the track, the man who hit the line holding 
up his stick and so on, over sand (a hot 
scent), through jungle (a serving one), 
and over rocks (a check), till at last, after 
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four miles, part of which distance the 
horses had been kept at a trot, the 
shikarry stopped to consult the leading 
man. Then he made his report : 

‘‘This man says the soory in that bush,” 
pointing to one at a little distance, ‘‘ but 
the sahzdbs must make haste to get him, 
for if he gets into the jungle,” indicating 
a line of low trees about half a mile away, 
‘fit very thick and he will be lost.” 

We drew up in line for a fair start, and 
waited till a clod had sent the pig out with 
a surly grunt. But his rest after his 
gallop had done him no good, and he 
went away so stiffly that the man on the 
Waler soon raced up to him, and speared 
him lightly. This seemed to give the 
pig a new lease of life, and once more he 
jinked so quickly that do what we would 
we could not spear him again. . 

Those who have pursued a jinking pig, 
know how marvellously quickly he can, 
as it were, put his head where his tail was 
and go in an opposite direction, and yet 
how each successive twist and turn serves 
to bring him nearer to his goal. So it 
was now. The boar, scarcely wounded, 
was getting close to the covert. My old 
Arab, as handy as a polo pony and well 
up to the game, had much the best of 
this, and I was nearest the pig when with 
a sudden dart he disappeared into the 
covert. I dashed in after him, to find 
that he had waited for me just inside, and 
as I went in, he charged. He was so 
close and the attack was so unexpected, 
that I could only give a flurried dig with 
my spear, which glanced off his hide, and 
he got right in, ripping the horse, I feared 
badly. | 

We scrambled on, and the next man 
speared the pig fairly but could not with- 
draw his spear. Then I got a chance, but 
my spear broke off, so there was the pig 
with two spears in him, which were nod- 
ding and swaying in a dangerous way. 
The third man then got up and at the 
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expense of rather a nasty blow from the 
weighted end of the spear, got another 


dig, and with that the pig gave in, and 
died. <A gallant boar he was, for he had 


seven wounds. This wasan exciting, but 
a disastrous day, for two of our horses 
had been lamed, and mine had to be 
destroyed. It was, however, a good 
specimen ofa hard day ina rough country, 
though it was perhaps more eventful than 
most. 

Such is the sport that may be enjoyed 
without great difficulty or expense. It is 
not necessary to tell people nowadays how 
easy and inexpensive a trip to India is. 
Neither need one say much about outfit, 
for anything that is not used in England 
can be got in the country. Saddles by 
good makers are worth taking out, and 
can be sold before you leave the country 
at good prices. As to horses and spears, 
these must of course be bought in India. 
If you can afford it, it is better to buy old 
and seasoned animals which know their 
business, for your whole pleasure and 
comfort depend on your being well 
mounted. 


The first requisite for a horse is courage. , 


However fast and sure footed he may be, 
a brute that will not go right up to his pig 
is useless. The horse which carried me 
on the day of which I have written was an 
Arab, old and battered, buc wonderfully 
keen. Remember that the heart of a pig- 
sticker’s horse is of more value than his 
legs. Itis obviously no good to gallop 
right up ‘to a pig, if your horse will not 
let you spear him, and I have ridden 
animals that would never let me come to 
close quarters. Your horse should, too, 
be handy and sure-footed, as he will have 
to cross rough ground at a good pace. 
When going fast, the Arabis one of the 
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safest horses there is, though he is unde-. 
niably bad asahack. It is his intelligence 
that makes his value, for when in diffi- 
culties he knows how to extricate himself. 
As an example of this, I was once gallop- 
ing close to a pig, when I saw in front of 
me, a rough line of rocks, like a low wall 
jutting out of the plain. The pig crossed 
this, and when I rode the Arab at it I saw 
that on the far side there was a smooth 
face of rock, sloping down at a steep 
angle. A roll to the bottom seemed 
inevitable, for we were going too fast to 


. stop, but the little horse saw what was 


before us and was equal to the occasion. 
As he landed on the top, he put all his four 
legs together like a goat, slid to the 
bottom with his quarters well under him, 
and then took a spring and was going 
again in a moment. 

A good deal might be written about 
spears. Shall we have a Bombay spear, 
eight or nine feet long, and use it with a 
free wrist, or one of the short leaded 
Bengal pattern and job? For my own 
part, as I have been stationed in both 
Presidencies, I have used both. In open 
ground and with plenty of room, I think 
the longer spear the most sporting and 
the best, but when coverts are close, 
lightly speared pig are apt to get away. 
Then the Bengal spear is the best, for it 
gives a more severe wound, and is more 
likely to bring the boar to bay. Ofcourse 
when hunting with a party, one uses the | 
same spear as the rest, but when out by 
oneself, I should advise both spears being 


‘taken, so that either can be made use of 


according to the nature of the ground. 

As a last word I would say, that of all 
the wild sports that are left to us, Hog 
Hunting is surely the best, as it is the 
easiest to obtain. 
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CYCLING IN WINTER. 


By 25H PARRETTE: 


\T has been the custom of a 
Z* large proportion of cyclists, 
even in the early days of the 
pastime, at the commence- 
ment of the rainy season, 
to put by their machines 
until the weather becomes 
more favourable. They seem 
to have little idea of the 
pleasure they are denying themselves. 
I write this as one who. cycles all. the 
year round, and unless rain is fall- 
ing heavily, very few ‘‘ week ends” pass 
without my riding 40 to 50 miles. Any- 
one who visits any. of the leading cycling 
resorts, within twenty miles of the 
metropolis, during the winter, cannot fail 
to notice the number of veteran riders 





whom he will meet. Their presence cannot 
be altogether attributed to enthusiasm. 
The class to whom I allude, have long 
outlived the enthusiastic age. They are 
men who look upon the pastime as a 
means of recreation, and of keeping them- 
selves in good health, men who, though 
generally good riders, regard the cycle as 
‘something else than a mechanical con- 
trivance, which enables them to cover 
certain distances in the shortest possible 
time. The ‘‘speedmen,” aS so many of 
the younger generation of cyclists are so 
fond of terming themselves, are very con- 
spicuous by their absence from the. road 
during the winter months. Riders in bad 


’ 


weather must give up all idea of speed. 


It is possible, even with the roads wet and 
muddy, to enjoy cycling in winter ; but it 
is absolutely necessary that one’s machine 
- must be suitable for such work. It would 


be ridiculous to ride a road racer, a 


~machine which is built only for racing 


purposes, and which differs little from the 
path racer, save that it is fitted with 
High gears, too, 
are entirely out of place. Riding to 
Guildford the other day, I overtook one 
of our best known racing men on a light, 
highly-geared bicycle. He was in a sad 
plight. He could travel down hill little 
faster than myself; he would have 
smothered himself and his machine with 
mud had he done so, although he was 
using an apology for mud-guards, while 
uphill the labour entailed was, to use his 
He is a fair repre- 
sentative of the class who consider it is 


slightly stronger tyres. 


own words, ‘‘ killing.” 


infra dig. to be seen on aroadster machine, 
and who, sooner than ride one, abandon 
the road as soon as Jupiter Pluvius puts 


in an appearance. A winter machine, to 


- be effective, must be thoroughly protected. 


Ample mud-guards, anda well fitted gear 
case are indispensable, while the front 
wheel guard should be fitted with a 
‘‘ splasher”’ made of thin leather, about a 
foot broad, and about the same length 
tapered upwards. The top should be 
‘‘pinned” to the guard, and the sides 
brought round and fastened securely to 
the stays. By this means the ‘‘splash”’ 
from the steering wheel will be prevented 
from reaching the pedals and crank-bear- 
ings, and even when the roads are covered 
with liquid mud, the rider’s feet will be 
kept perfectly clean and dry. Of course 
I shall be told that the wind resistance ot 
such a device greatly increases the labour 
of cycling. Granted this is so when 
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travelling at high speed, at twelve 
miles an hour or under—and who wants to 
ride faster in winter—it is barely per- 
ceptible. Every bearing of the machine 
should be protected against the incursion 
of wet and grit, which otherwise arecertain| 
to work their way inside, by a bit of 
chenille, or, if this is not obtainable, a few 
coils of thick worsted, that has been 
soaked in grease or vaseline, while if a 
metal gear case is used, a strand of the 
same wound spirally round the chain 
stay, with the lower end hanging loose, 
will serve as a conductor to the wet and 
prevent it working its way inside. A 
hank of the same, should also be wound 
round the crank axle, as otherwise the 
wet is almost certain to run down the 
crank and some of it is certain to find its 
way into the case. It is absolutely neces- 
sary, both for the life and the easy running 
of a cycle that the chain and the bearings 
be absolutely dust and waterproof. Those 
parts of a machine, which are the more 
exposed to the ‘‘ splash from the 
wheels, should be liberally covered with 
vaseline, the pedals, 
bracket, hubs, and fork crown to wit, 
while the whole of the metal work of the 


” 


cranks, crank 


cycle should be rubbed over with a rag 
into which some vaseline has been 
worked. By this means the labour of 
cleaning a cycle, which keeps many a 
cyclist at home in winter, is reduced toa 
minimum, as the mud will not then adhere 
to it, while if the machine is not attended 
to immediately after the ride is concluded, 
the more exposed parts are effectually 
secured against the ravages of rust. 
Even in summer an occasional application 
of the ‘‘ vaseline rag” will greatly pre- 
serve the plated-parts. Quite recently, I 
was compelled to ride over twenty miles 
in a downpour, yet, little more than a 
quarter-of-an-hour sufficed to clean my 
machine which was thus treated. Had I 
not taken these precautions it would have 
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meant some hours’ labour, to say nothing 
of the damage that would have been caused 
by rust. A winter machine, too, should 
be moderately geared, and this fact more 
than ever convinces me of the truth of 
‘“‘the alleged folly of high-gearing.” The 
winter rider must always be prepared for 
rain, consequently, should not venture 
far afield without being provided with an 
ample waterproof cape, sufficiently long 
in front to. cover the head and handle of 
his machine, and thus keep the rain from 
reaching his legs. I saw an excellent 
device for a cycle cape the other day. A 
narrow tube of rubber was solutioned 
entirely round it, and on this being in- 
flated, it stood well away from the rider’s 
clothes and thus prevented the wet run- 
ning on to them. It was home-made, 
but the idea struck me as being very 
smart and effective. One great draw- 
back to winter riding is the liability of 
a bicycle to slip sideways, when the mud 
is of sufficient consistency as to prevent the 
tyres reaching the hard surface. The 
terrors of side-slip have been greatly ex- 
aggerated, especially as regards riding 
on country roads. There is no denying, 
however, the fact that under certain con- 
ditions, on a high-pitched macadamised 
road or on asphalte, smooth wood, and 
badly-kept tram lines, it is almost a matter 
of impossibility to ride far, unless at very 
Serious risk, while to attempt to turn 
But in the 
country (and who can find much pleasure 


would mean certain disaster. 


in town riding), save, perhaps, where the 
roads are constructed of ‘‘ metal” of a 
greasy character, the oolite roads of the 
West of England for instance, it is very 
rarely, indeed that such a state of thing's 
prevails, unless the traffic is very heavy, 
and themudcontains aproportion of animal 
grease (this is what makes the asphalte 
in London so slippery, that sometimes even 
pedestrians have difficulty in walking on 


it), I only missed riding one ‘‘ week 
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end” last winter and not once did I find 
the going so bad as to force me to dis- 


mount. It is rarely that a_ side-slip 
occurs on gravel or flint roads. Of 
course, -an ill-constructed machine, the 


of which seldom ‘‘track”’ is 
much more liable -to slip side-ways 
when the wheels are in perfect 
alignment. The danger 
are greasy may be greatly minimised 
by riding as much as possible on the 
crown of the road, and pedalling steadily 
If forced by the traffic 
on to the slope, I have found it advan- 
tageous to work only one foot, that on 
the lower side, which has a tendency to 
force the machine upwards... For winter 
riding tyres with smooth covers should 
never be used. The most effective non- 
slipping device that I have found, is now 
coming into general use, and consists of 
a couple of ridges moulded on each side 
of the ‘‘tread” of the tyre (about half an 
inch or so on each side of the centre). 
There is one thing that I must impress 
on the winter rider, and that is, to always 
pump his tyres as hard as possible. A 
semi-inflated tyre is much more liable to 
side-slip than when they are ‘‘ board- 
hard,” and as one travels at a moderate 
pace, he does not feel the effects of the in- 
creased vibration which is caused by fully 
inflated tyres. 

The winter rider should always be 
warmly clothed, and his ankles and wrists 
respectively, protected by woollen spats 
and cuffs. 


wheels 


than 


when __ roads 


and regularly. 


There is no part of: the 
human frame so susceptible to the effects 
of the cold. More than ever, it is neces- 
sary that the whole of the clothing should 
be of pure wool, as with the body thickly 
clothed, nothing should be worn which 
will not allow the moist exhalations ot 
the body to escape. For my own part, 
I prefer a Norfolk jacket, and a Cardigan 
waistcoat, with shirt and underclothing 
made of cellular cloth which I find allows 
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the perspiration to escape more readily 
than any other fabric I knowof. For 
head gear, I like a ‘‘ shooting helmet”’ 
which will prevent the wet running down 
the nape of the neck, as is the case when 
caught in heavy rain, when a cap is worn. 
I find an excellent preventative of cold feet 
is to have the uppers of my shoes made 
of thick box cloth, goloshed with leather 
of course, and the shoes themselves made 
sufficiently large to take a pair of loofah 
socks which should be frequently washed 
and in frosty weather dried before the fire 
before starting for a ride. Thick soles 


are a sine quad non. There is nothing 


-which will cause cold feet more than 


damp shoes, and cold feet will destroy all 
the pleasure of a ride in frosty weather. 
After heavy rain, the worst of roads are 
safe, indeed, those which are maca- 
damised afford almost as easy going as 
when they are dry. Unless the climatic 
conditions are really bad—when, I take 
the most consistent ‘‘ mud- 
pluggers ”’ hardly venture 
awheel—I find almost as much enjoyment 
in cycling during the winter months as 
is the case in summer, provided I carry 
out the rules which I have laid down 
here, or in other words, suit my riding 
to the surroundings. During my recent 
excursions, I have noticed that the local 
especially those who have 
become devotees of the wheel during the 


it, even 


will out 


cyclists, 


last two or three years, are not showing — 


a disposition to abandon cycling till the 
spring comes round, which 
especially applied to the fair sex, several 
of whom, encased in waterproof, I have 


a remark 


seen out, when very few of the more 
experienced riders have been abroad. 
There is less danger of punctures in 
winter than when the roads are harder, 
as the sharp spines of flints then have no 
‘‘backing.”” When the ground is frosty, 
however, the liability to tyre troubles is 


greatly increased, while if the roads are 
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thickly covered with fresh snow, not 
only is the work very hard, but there is 
unpleasant of insecurity. 
They who brave the. elements, whether 
they be pedestrians. or cyclists, must all 
be prepared for some little inconveniences, 
but as regards the latter class, I trust I 
have succeeded in showing that these 
are nothing like as great as a very large 
proportion of riders imagine. 


an feeling 


It has been 


_ urged that whenever a cyclist can afford 


it, he ought to have a couple of machines, 


respectively suitable for fast work, and 
riding in bad weather. 
necessity for this, unless a cyclist is 
afflicted with the ‘‘ speed craze.” The 
man (or woman) who cycles for pleasure, 


I fail to see any 


and asa means of health, seldom rides 
with his, or her, machine unprotected, 


and, consequently, the only change 


necessary that I can suggest is*to have’ 
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his gearing lowered from 3in. to 6in., 
which can easily be done by any com- 
petent repairer. One result of winter 
cycling is very noticeable at the com- 
mencement of each season, the ease with 
which those who have not laid by their 


machines run by men who are vastly 


their superiors, but whose long absence 
from the road’ has heavily handicapped 
them. Several very consistent winter 
riders of ‘my acquaintance always use 
old-fashioned high bicycles, and contend 
even though their use entails increased 
‘¢ windage,” that they are ideal machines 
for cycling bad weather. They 
certainly have one great advantage— 
cleanliness — over the more _ lowly 
‘‘ safeties,” and are less liable to side- 
slip. They are, undoubtedly, slower, but 
as I have said above, those who cycle in 
winter do not make speed their sole-object. 


in 








was cool and 


HE morning-room 
grey, for the striped blinds that 
sloped outwards over the long windows 
made, a barrier against the heat that was 
torturing the outside world of London. 
A slight breeze rustled through the tops 
of the flowers on the window-ledges and 


‘blew a dainty fragrance across the low- 
ceilinged room. 

By the mantel-piece a man 
standing, and close by him, in a deep 
chair, sata girl. The eyes of both were 
cast down with an air of nervous con- 
sideration. Then the girl rose to her 


was 


feet. 

‘“No, Jack,” she said, ‘‘I cannot be 
vour wife. It’simpossible. I don’t want 
to seem worldly—or slangy, but to speak 
straightforwardly, it isn’t good enough. 
Don’t interrupt me—listen! I know you 
love me, and I think you're the best fellow 
in the world. You’re very clever, and 
you're going to get on splendidly and 
make a name for yourself, but you've 
only got your salary to depend on, and it 
wouldn’t do. You can’t think what an 
extravagant, expensive wife I should be. 
i should be an endless burden to you and 
spoil your career and your life. Don’t 
interrupt again, or I shall go at once. 


My people would never consent. They 
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like you very much, Jack, but in the light 
of a prospective son-in-law they would 
hate you, I’m sure of that. Though we 
live here, seemingly very well, we’re not 
rich. It costs dad every penny that he 
makes to keep this house going, and he 
could give me nothing. Ever since I was 
so high, it’s been dinned into my head 
that I’ve got to marry a rich man. Then, 
Jack, look how young you are, and I, 
why, I’m little more than a child, we 
should be an absurdly juvenile couple.” 

‘‘ Maisie,” broke in the young man, 
coming towards her, ‘‘don’t say it’s a 
definite answer. Give mea little hope, I 
don’t care how long I wait, and [ll work 
so hard.” 

“You musn’t, Jack, you musn’t really 
come so close, anyone might come in, and 
you must take it as a thoroughly definite 
answer. I know you'll but 
remember that actors can only work 
when managers will give them something 
Now, if you don’t hurry 
you'll be late. I wish you every success 
from the bottom of my heart. We are 
going to Biarritz to-morrow, and when 


work, 


to work at. 


we come back, if you promise to be a 
good boy, and not silly, you may call. 
Good-bye, Jack, and good-luck.” 

‘The man, who was tall and strong, and 
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very young, pressed the girl’s hand for a 
minute, and then went slowly out of the 
door. 

Maisie ran to the window, and pushing 


aside the flowers, watched him walk 


rapidly down the street. Then she 
sighed, and sat downto think. She 
knew she had done perfectly right. 


Jack was by no means a suitable husband, 
and her parents would be horrified at the 
bare thought of his even daring to pro- 
pose, but then he was very nice, and 
exceptionally good-looking, and _ she 
wasn’t at all sure that she did not love 
him. However, it would never do for 
her to marry an actor, however nice he 
looked, and however beautifully he sang. 
So with another sigh, she went upstairs 
to dress for dinner. 

She was dining that night with her 
father and mother and a party at the 
Exhibition, and after dinner they sat over 
their coffee in the cool wicker chairs at 
the Welcome Club. Maisie 


usually quiet. She found it impossible to 


Was un- 


put her actor-lover’s face from her mind, 
and the easy chatter of the party bored 
herintensely. She cut herself adrift from. 
the talk, 
flicker of the countless lights, and the 
- great twinkling arc of the wheel. 


and sat staring at the orange 


Now 
and again some passing incident in the 
va et vient of the crowd, brought back her 
‘thoughts to immediate surroundings, and 
several times, as her eyes were caught 
by the flaunting advertisement on the 
wheel, she found herself wondering what 
onearth ‘‘Vejos” was. But all the time her 
heart was in the theatre in the Strand, 
where her lover was singing. It was the 
first night of a new musical piece, and it 
was for Jack, who had a better part than 
he had ever played before, a very especial 
‘moment in his career. Maisie, as she 
thought of the glittering theatre and the 
critical audience, in a state of 
She admired 


was 
supreme nervous tension. 
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Jack’s work immensely, and hoped from 
the bottom of her heart for his success. 
Moreover, she could not quite put the 
idea from her mind that should he make 
a great success, she might be allowed in 


future to look upon him as a possible 


husband. 

She found it hard to sit still. In her 
present state of mental excitement, physical 
inanition was very trying, and_ she 
welcomed readily a proposal to make a 
party for the big wheel. They all moved 
off together, Maisie and a girl friend some 
yards in advance of the rest. When they 
were but a little on their way, her rest- 
less eyes were drawn to the lamps that 
glowed over the facade of the electro- 
phone, and as she was looking aimlessly 
enough at the placard announcing the 
different plays to be heard, there was a 
click, and a card with the name of Jack’s 
theatre took the place of its predecessor. 
Her companion noticed it also. 

‘“Oh, look, Maisie,” she said, ‘‘ they’ve 
turned on the new piece.” ‘‘Oh, and it’s 
Jack’s piece too, dear. We must go in. 
Fancy—a first night at the exhibition— 
itll be nearly as good as the theatre 
itself. Come, and tell the rest.”’ 

The others acceded readily to the 
scheme, and in a few minutes they were 
all taking their places in the semi-circle 
of chairs, arranging the steel instruments 
of hearing, that gave the room the 
air of a great dentist’s salon. Maisie sat 
at the end of the row furthest from the 
door, and with the transmitters pressed 
to her ears, listened intently. Through 
the buzz of the machinery came some 
closing crashes from the orchestra, then 
a burst of applause, and a round of hand 
clapping, sounding metallic and 
over the wires. 
laughter punctuated 
comedians that followed, 
growing plainer as custom 
ness to the ear. 


sharp 
Indistinct outbreaks of 
a dialogue of 
the voices 
lent readi- 
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Maisie waited impatiently for Jack’s. forward, the steel handles marking a 
She was ignorant of the plot, or 
shape of the play, so that the fear that 


voice. 


she might not 
after all be af- 
forded a hearing 
of ‘her lover’s 
singing, made all 
else wearisome 
to listen to. The 
voices of the co- 
medians stop- 
ped, and there 
was only the mu- 
sic of the band, 
and the faint 
tapping noise to 
tell that they 
were dancing. 
Then for a mo- 
ment she could 
hear nothing but 
a buzzing whirr, 
till a clamour of 
brazen music, 
and the raucous 
notes of duettists 
shrieking to- 
gether inFrench, 
startled her im- 
patient ears. She 
looked up in as-— 
tonishment, and 
saw that in the 
cut in the 
dial, the name of 
the theatre had 
given place to that ot a_ well-known 
music-hall. She unciasped the trans- 
mitters from her ears and laid them 
down on her knees with some disgust. 
It seemed hard that she should have 
been so near to hearing Jack, and yet so 
far, 


ou Ee unreal ty a 


and she conceived a feeling of in- 
tolerance towards the controllers ot the 
machine. 

The semi-circle of listeners, hunched 
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sharp line across their cheeks, afforded 


a curious study to the. 





‘“Then the girl rose to her feet.” 


On most faces a_ stolid 
announced a_ complete 
ignorance of the French language, but a 


psychology. 
expression 


amateur of 


dislike to forego the entertainment they — 


had paid for. 
slightly parted, and an unpleasant grin 
wrinkled a face, as the laboured indelicacy 
of the singers fell upon comprehensive 
ears. Obeying an imperious gesture from 
her mother, a young girl near the 


Here and there lips were 
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door-way reluctantly laid down the 
transmitters. * 

Maisie was staring at the dial hoping for 
a change. It came sooner than she dared 
expect. Several names flashed through 
the triangular slit, till the card bearing 
the name of Jack’s theatre quivered 
and stopped. Almost directly came the 
sound of her lover’s voice speaking, 
then music and the clear notes that she 
knew so well. It was plain at once to 
her that he was very nervous, and the 
knowledge brought an intense reciprocal 
feeling. A little perspiration moistened 
her temples, her feet shifted uneasily 
against each other, and her fingers 
tightened over the handles, till the nails 
scratched the soft flesh of her hands. 
With the second verse came reassurance 
and as her nervousness departed, she 
surprised a feeling of jealousy. It was a 
duet of sweethearts, and Jack’s voice 
rang out in confident appeal of love, while 
the sweet notes of the soprano gave back 
the dear reply of acceptance. The music 
Was very soft and tender, and Maisie 
pictured the embrace. The girl she knew 
was very beautiful, and she remembered 
that Jack had often spoken his pleasure 
that he was to play with her. 

She dismissed the picture from her 
mind and, remembering her decisive 
answer of the morning, put away the 
jealousy with an effort. It was absurd 
to find herself wishing for the man whose 
presumption for her hand she had so 
’ sharply set down, and she forced herself 
into a calmer spirit of attention. The 
duet finished and, in answer to prolonged 
enthusiasm the singers began once more 
the last verse of their song. In the 
middle of the third line a hurried scuffling 
noise as of hundreds rising quickly 
together broke into the music. There 
was a dull murmur of excited irrespon- 
sible voices and quite suddenly, as if 
_ switched off by machinery, the singing 
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and the orchestra stopped. Then, sharply 
distinct over the wires came in the hoarse, 
terrified accents of a strong man afraid, 
one shouted word—F IRE. The shout gave 
the key-note to the panic; what had 
apparently before been only indefinite 
apprehension changed into a real and 
awful terror of a visible enemy. Maisie, 
her eyes tight shut as if fearful of the 
actual sight, her teeth pressed into her 
drawn-in lips, gripped the transmitters 
to her ears and sat listening spell-bound, 
dully conscious of the fantastic horror of 
the situation. The electrophone was still 
connected with the theatre, and along the 
wires came the screaming of the terrified 
audience, the wailing falsetto of the 
women piercing the lower roar of the 
men’s voices. Presently, began another 
noise, an inanimate cruel murmur rising 
ever in intensity and volume. In the hall 
of the electrophone the little knot of 
people gathered to assist, almost it 
seemed in person, at the tragedy nearly 
three miles away, had sat so far without 
movement or speech. The extraordinary 
surprise of the affair seemed to have 
chained each one to the transmitters. 
With faces twisted into every varied 
expression that horror could lend they 
sat a ‘grim semi-circle 
sensation seekers. 


of unwilling 
A girl leapt to her 
feet with a shriek and throwing down 
the handles fell headlong fainting. The 
tension was broken and the room full 
of uproar; a little of the panic seemed 
to have spread from the theatre and 
several they. knew 
not why, struggling to be first through 


found themselves, 


the doorways. Maisie’s party shared 
to an extent in the confusion... Her 
mother, an anemic, impressionistic 


woman, pushed past her, stifling little 
jerky sobs of grief in her handkerchief. 
She heard her father summoning her to 
follow. 

She still sat on, the wires gripping her 
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like tentacles to the burning theatre in 
the Strand. As each phase of the catas- 
trophe was noisily demonstrated by the 
machine a corresponding image formed 
on the picture sheet of her brain and fear 
claimed her more and more for its own. 
She could see, she could feel the death 
panic. She tried to picture her lover 
winning safe and well the little pas- 
sage that led from the stage-door into 
the Strand, but the shrieks that gained 
horror from the — © 
buzzing tremor 
of the machine 
gave denial to 
her hopes. Then 
the sound was 
cut off with a 
suddenness 
that was pain, 
and blackness 
took instant 
possession of 
her mind. She 
could just feel 
the cold steel 
of the 
mitters slip- 


aa 


trans- 


ping down her 
cheeks. She 
made a desper- 
ate effort but 
it was useless, 
and when she 
came to 
sciousness the 


con- 


cool night air 

that blew across the gardens was cool 
upon her face. Some attendants were 
bending over her; none of her own 
A determina- 


tion to go to the scene of the catastrophe 


party seemed to be near. 


and learn the worst came quickly into 
her mind. Her strength, mentally and 
bodily, re-asserted. itself. 


through courts and passages was but a 


The progress 


few moments’ work and presently her cab 





‘“A party at the Exhibition.” 
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Was spinning rapidly eastwards. 
streets were clear with the calm that 
comes to London in the middle evening, 


and though to Maisie’s tortured brain the 


journey seemed endless, it was not long 
before the hansom swung out into the 
open space of Trafalgar Square. Here 
she began to be aware of a great com- 
pany of people sharing the direction ot 
her journey, and the near presence of the 
It was intensely 
hot anda dense 
pall of smoke, 
drifting across 
the house tops 
of the Strand, 
hung over the 


disaster became plain. 


long finger of 
the Nelson 
monument. 
Two fire - en- 
rushed 
past -with a 
shout and clat- 
ter, the wheels 
of the cabs and 
omnibuses 


gines 


grinding to- 
gether as they 
drew aside to 
give clear pas- 
sage. 

Through the 
window of a 
pressed upon 

hers, Maisie re- 
cognized the pale face of aman. His wife, 
she remembered at once, was playing at 
Jack’s theatre. The police were turning all 
traffic towards the embankment, but, as 
the press of carriages moved slowly past 
the mouth of the Strand, Maisie could 
distinctly see tall banners of flame waving 
above the black line of the housetops. 
Opposite the Metropole Hotel she left the 
cab and went up Craven Street. 


The 


hansom that_ 


A dense 
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“Into the space 


crowd surged across the upper end; and, 
realizing the impossibility of further pro- 
gress in that direction, she made her way 
through back alleys till she came near to 
the Strand by the Adelphi Hotel. Oppo- 
site her the fire raged defiantly furious. 
From each separate window of the great 
theatre and the adjoining restaurant a 
body of flame leapt skyward, trembling as 
the water jets struggled to beat it back, 





came Jack.” 


Maisie stood a little back from the fringe 
of the crowd, shuddering with fear and 
heedless of the black muddy water that 
swirled round her ankles. Beyond the sea 
of upturned faces glowing in the fierce red 
light, she could see the glittering brass of 
the engines and the firemen’s helmets. 
From some twenty points in the semi- 
circle rose the water jets, orange-coloured, 


till they broke into golden splinters against 
4—6 
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the flames. From within the building 
came the occasional crash of falling wood 
and masonry, but there was no human 
noise. She had heard no single scream 
since her arrival. From the crowd rose a 
deep, continuous roar, the base note to 
the wild medley of hissing water and 
screaming flame. From behind the Strand 
on the north side the shouting of another 
crowd came intermittently through the 
hubbub of the fighting elements. A note 
of gladness in the voices heralded ever 
and again the news of bravery or rescue. 
It was plain that there the saving work 
was busiest. Maisie could glean little 
from .her timid questioning of the 
bystanders. The full extent of the disaster 
did not seem to be generally known, 
though it was confidently put about that 
all the players had escaped by a back 
entrance. It was feared that many of the 
audience were still within the burning 
hell. 

To stand there solemnly watching the 
progress of the fire was more than Maisie 
could bear. Several times she hesitated, 
then made up her mind to try for the far 
side of the theatre. She went, as she had 
come, to Trafalgar Square, and presently, 
by way of Chandos Street, arrived at the 
beginning of Maiden Lane. A surging 
wave of the crowd, scattering before the 
coming of a belated engine, threw her 
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rudely to and fro, and for some minutes 
she was buffeted among the human billows. 
Then round about her a little space 
cleared, and into the space—bright in the 
ruddy glare from above—came Jack. 
Tattered and grimy, the water slopping 
from his shoes and the blood trickling 
down his face he ran towards her. Ina 
moment they were in each other’s arms, 
sobbing and laughing in turn, crazy with 
the joy of fear dispelled, and too happy for 
articulate speech. In the midst of the 
highly-wrought crowd, each person held 
by his own definite fear or joy, or indefinite 
horror at the tragedy, the lovers’ embrace 
passed unnoticed, they could have been no 
more solitary behind the shut doors of a 
room. To both of them this absolute and 
silent communion among the roaring 
crowd wasinexpressibly sweet andstrange. 

‘Maisie’s lover had come to her through 
the fire, and the flames of the burning had 
kindled her own love. Jack held her by 
the arms and looked at her with an awed 
wonder in his eyes. 

‘* Little girl,” he said, ‘‘ my little girl, 
do you mean it ?”’ 

nies PEGE jo ‘my love, my 
master, my king, | am yours for ever and 
for ever. 


she said, 


I love you as no girl ever loved 
a man before.” 

‘“ Come away from the crowd,” he 
said. 





THE MISSING MUSCLE PUZZLE. , 


SHE number of 
who attempted to solve 
this 
much greater than was 
Indeed, 

received 


readers 
puzzle was very 


anticipated. 
the solutions 





amounted to considei- 
and out of these a 


ably over 


500, 
large proportion succeeded in putting the 
figure together fairly correctly. Con- 
sequently the task of adjudging the prizes 
has been a very onerous one, the verdict 
ultimately depending upon the neatness 
and precision with which the figure has 
been built up. The ‘‘ Missing Muscle” 
was of course the left ‘‘Gluteus Maximus ”’ 
and in nearly all the attempts sent in this 
thas been more or less correctly indicated. 

In many cases attempts which would 
almost certainly have been in the front 
rank have had to be discarded owing to 
competitors disregarding the rules which 
were so plainly set down in the October 
number of Physzcal Culture. In a sur- 
prisingly large number of cases, names 
with the 


result that the work of many laborious 


and addresses were omitted, 


hours was immediately destroyed. Doubt- 
less this will have given rise to no small 
amount of disappointment, but that was 


unavoidable. Some of these careless com- 


petitors afterwards sent on the missing 
data, but of course, had their efforts been 
kept it would have been quite impossible 
for us to affix the names and addresses 


correctly ; but as has been stated all such ~ 


Again, ina 


: 


were immediately destroyed. 


great number of cases competitors were 
good enough to write us very flattering 
the idea that a 
influence us in 


letters, evidently with 
‘“ soft word” might 
awarding the prizes. Needless to say 
their well-meant efforts were unappreci- 
ated. In a few instances competitors 
were absolutely sure they had won a prize, 
and one or two even went so far as to 
attempt to ‘‘prove” they had done so! 
One of these cock-sure gentlemen was 
kind enough to suggest that we might 
send him an article of considerably less 
value than the first prize if we would for- 
ward it at once and without waiting for 
the results to be formally announced! 
Curiously enough. zot one of these has 
been adjudged good enough to receive a 
prize; most of them, indeed, were very 


poor specimens. 


But as has been said a large proportion 
of the attempts sent in were very good, 
atid after the chaff had been sifted out it 
became a very difficult task to decide out 
of so many that were good which was 
the best. 
sideration, the following were adjudged 
to be at the top of the roll :— 


Ultimately, after anxious con- 


1st Prize—JAmEsS Reap, 8, Chev- 


£3 0 0 


aux Terrace, Jarrow-on-Tyne 


2nd Prize—FrRED G. BROOKER, 


Oakdene, Whyteleafe, Surrey £2 0 o 


3rd Prize—LIoneL CHEW, Mel- 


iO: 8 


don House, Stroud, Gloucester 
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As so many ‘good attempts were sent 
in we have awarded twenty-four ad- 
ditional prizes. 


The following who came next in mertt 
have been awarded one of Sandow’s Patent 
Developers each :— 
H. BurceE Wess, Field House, White 
Hart Lane, Tottenham. 

IIERBERT H. CHILD, 24, Ommaney Road, 
Jerningham Road, New Cross, S.E. 

M. JAcomB-Hoob, 19, Sherriff Road, West 
Hampstead, N.W. ° 


The following ros. each :— 
ETHEL WEBLING, 124, The Grove, Ham- 
mersmith. 
J. Turr, 77, Golden Hillock Road, Small- 
heath, Birmingham. 


Joun H. Jones, Calaba House, Millikin 
Park, Renfrewshire, N.B. 


The following ‘‘ Strength and How to 
Obtain 2t?? -— 

H. Goopwin, 11, Derby Road, Ashby-de- 
la-Zouch, Leicester. 

J. E. Sypenn aM, 36, Francis Road, Leyton, 
Essex. 

A. W. L. Dixon, 82, Goldsmith Street, 
Nottingham. 


W. C. Everatt, 15, Clarence Crescent, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
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G. P. Duprey, Fort House, 127, Green 
Lanes, Stoke Newington, N. 


W.H. Apams, 89, Cambridge Gardens, 
North Kensington, W. 
The following Autograph Photo of Mr. 
Sandow :— 


G. Gorpon Watt, Hingham, Attlebore, 
Norfolk. 


S. E. Hoingss, 66, Richford Street, Shep- 
herds Bush. 


VeRNoN B. Loncuurst, Willmer House, 
Farnham. 


D. L. Hastie, 64a, Hurstbourne Road, 
Forest Hill. 


Epwin C. Ayre, 8, Albert Road, Clee- 
thorpes, near Grimsby, Lincs. 

ARTHUR S. W. ELDER, 4, The Grove, 
Blackheath, S.E. 


Lestize H. HucGues, Rufus House, Put- 
ney, 9.W. . 


ArtTHUR Eason, Brookside, Barrington 
. Road, Altrincham, Cheshire. 


Cuas. I. SCHOLEFIELD, Holly Bank, Cam- 
bridge Park, Wanstead, Essex. 


J. A. Harkness, 20, Autumn Terrace, 
Leeds. 


GEORGE LEES, 25, Radcliffe Street, Oldham. 


G. L. E. DupDDING, 51, Wellington Lane, 
Hull. 


‘ FAMILIAR FEATS OF STRENGTH AND 
HOW TO DO THEM. 


| 
By 'TuHeE_ EDpIrTor. : 


No. 


1 
JAVE you ever matched 
yourself against a 
\ friend by hooking your 
middle finger in his and 
, pulling against him 


from the opposite side 
LL: 


of a small table? It 

isan amusing feat, but 

one in which the element of trickery 
Given equal know- 


the man _ with 






comes in largely. 
ledge on both sides, 
the longer finger 
_ should be the victor, 
as he can get so 
much better a grip. 
Herein really lies the 
secret, and if you 
bear this in mind your 
opponent will have 
little chance. Directly 
you take hold force your finger right 
home so that you are gripping him 
between the forefinger and third finger 
and close up to thé hand. At the 
same time squeeze your forefinger 
and third finger’ hard down upon his 
middle finger which you practically render 
useless for squeezing purposes as only the 
_topjointis available. If you act promptly 
and seize your opponent’s finger at once 
in this grip, he will have to be many times 
as strong as you to combat you effectually. 
Not only have you by far the better grip, 
but you have him in an exceedingly pain- 
ful position which prevents him making 
much use of his finger. 
without a firm grip it is almost impossible 





And, of course, » 


6.—SOME MISCELLANEOUS FEATS. 


to do much in the way of pulling. In 
acting as I have described, you should, 
however, be merciful; be ready to relax 
your grip directly your opponent cries 
‘‘enough,” as otherwise you may possibly 
break his finger, and I conclude none of 
my readers are anxious to terminate any 
of these little friendly encounters by 
disabling their adversaries. 

A little trial of strength which most 
people have attempted, consists of inter- 
_lacing your fingers 
into those of your 
Opponent and endea- 
vouring to force him 
down uponhis knees. 
Of all tricks of the 
kind this is perhaps 
one ofthe most decep- 
tive. If you don’t - 
know the workings of the trick it is 
highly probable that you will be over- 
come by an opponent whose strength 
is not one half of your own—by a 
young lady for instance! Many girls, 
by the way, are fond of this trick and 
glory in ‘‘showing up” their stalwart 
male friends. Now take good heed that 
such a discomfiture may not overtake you. 
In the first place a lot depends upon the 
initial grip. Let your fingers go well 
home and immediately by pressing just 
above them force the knuckles of your 
opponent straight. He (or she!) thus at 
once loses a great deal of leverage, for 
the knuckles being pressed straight natur- 
ally tends to bring the wrist and hand 
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underneath yours. Thus the battle is 
half won at the outset. But your oppo- 
nent may have a wrist of iron, hands and 
fingers like steel, and inspite of your 
having obtained a temporary advantage 
manage by an 
i) effort not only to 
regain the origi- 
nal position, but 
to force you into 
a disadvanta- 
geous one. What 
are you to do 
now ? Here is 
when the science 
of the thing 
comes in. No 
matter if your 
opponent have 
the strength of a 
Hercules, he cannot force you down if 
you do what I tell you. This is the secret. 
Don’t press againsthim ; simply force your 
hands perpendicularly upwards. He can’t 
stop you doing that because while you are 
taking care to keep your hands ever your 
elbow with the forearms vertical, his hands 
are of necessity some way out from his 
body. As you force your hands upwards 
he loses all his power which depends upon 
his getting well over you and thus he is 
effectually checkmated, and you can com- 
placently wait until tired with his efforts 
you become, in your turn, the aggressor. 
Be content for the time being to prevent 
him forcing you down; it will give you 
little trouble, and he will be fruitlessly 
tiring himself out. Of course, don’t 
make the upward pressure of your hands 
too apparent; if directly he begins to put 
the pressure on you raise your hands high 
he will see through the manceuvre ; there- 
fore only let your resistance be a passive 
one, andthe upward pressure be just suffi- 
cient to bring his hands to a position where 
he has very little power. 
The next feat needs very little descrip- 
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tion as it is amply explained by the 
drawing. The object is to pull your 
opponent off his feet by bringing your 
own body forward, the arms being 
interlocked and the heels of the two 
opponents touching. The heavier man 
has naturally the advantage, but here 
again the lighter and weaker man may 
‘‘ set his own back” by a little judicious 
Jinesse. All you have to do when your 
Opponent commences to put the strain on, 
and seizing the moment before he bends 


forward to lift you, is simply to hang 


on his arms, that’s all ; don’t pull against 
him, but merely take most of your weight 
off your feet and practically hang on his 
arms. Let the feet, however, just 
rest upon the floor in order to keep up 
the deception. The great point about 
all these fasszve methods of foiling your 
opponent is that while he is tiring himself 
by his endeavours you are virtually resting 
until when he is quite done up you can 
take the offensive. 
hurry. 


But never be in a 
Don’t try to win by a sudden 
rather depend upon gradually 
wearing him out, which, if you play your 
cards properly you 
difficulty in doing. | 

This feat may also be made an excellent 
exercise by each man 
to be pulled off his 
feet in turn, after a 
certain 


effort ; 


should have’ no 


allowing himself 


amount of 
resistance. Ofcourse, 
in this case, there 
must be no ‘‘fake- 
ment,” the feat being 
done in a_ perfectly 
genuine fashion. 

To pull the. tips of 





a man’s two _fore- 
fingers apart would_- 
not ..seem a « -very 


difficult task and yet those who have 
tried it know that to accomplish it 


requires extraordinary strength, such 
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strength, indeed as is 
not. possessed by one 
man out of a thousand. 
The fingers must, of 
course, be fairly pulled 
apart, not jerked or 
twisted, by pulling the 
Wrists in opposite direc- 
tions. If you take care 
to keep the arms close 
into the chest it is, as 
I have _ said, 


virtually 
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impossible for your opponent to pull the 
finger tips apart, the reason being that 
while your arms are in such a position 
that you can use all their muscular 
strength to press the fingers together, he 
has to hold-his some way out from his 
body, and thus has little leverage. Had 
he enormously long arms, and were he 
to set to work by coming close in and 
getting his forearms over yours with the 
elbows squared, he might have a chance 
of success. 





PHYSICAL CULTURE IN CHILDHOOD: 


IS IT POSSIBLE AND ADVISABLE ? 


By Harpinc H. Tomxins, M.R.C.S., Enc.; L.R.C.P., Ep. 


N September I gave my 
reasons for considering 
Physical Culture advis- 
able, in November it was 
shown to be practicable 
by detailing exercises 
actually used for infants 
from five weeks old. 

These exercises are capable of varia- 
tion and extension, according to the age 
and ability of the pupil. In the foregoing 
papers the main consideration was to 





conform as much as possible with Nature’s 
plan. for food, ventilation, exercise, and 
rest, at the same time testing the fitness 
of Physical Culture exercises for infants, 
by noticing whether, in carrying:them out, 
any of Nature’s laws were transgressed. 
The same rule must guide the further 
use of exercises and other 
Culture 


means of 
continuing Physical in more 
developed children. 

To go back a little; if one observe the 
natural movements of a very young baby 
they will be found to be _ practically 
purposeless; knowledge and experience 
are wanting, therefore the muscles con- 
tract in obedience to some action of the 
brain in turn started by some stimulus 
from without, not by command of the will. 
The head and limbs are moved or thrown 
about in a jerky, uncertain, purposeless 
way. Gradually (through the sense of 
touch, in great part) experience of the 
position of various parts is acquired, as 


. become accurate; 


Ill. 


also of the amount of movement produced 
by a certain amount of effort, and first 
the larger, then smaller muscles become 
Pifetee 
those passing from the trunk to the limbs, 
then those from the upper part of the limbs 
to the lower, from the forearm to the wrist, 
the leg to the ankle, and last of all the 
muscles of the toes and fingers. The 
eyes, guided by the sense of sight origin- 
ally, and corrected by the sense of touch, 
cease to roll involuntarily, and gradually 
acquire precision as they follow various 
objects ; 


more regulated in their action. 


the more complex movements 
of the wrists, ankles, toes and fingers 
in point of fact, the 
muscles regulating these movements be- 
come educated by Nature’s unaided efforts 
at Physical Culture. All this is accom- 
panied by a corresponding development 
of brain, and it would be waste of time to 
try and teach an infant to pick up a small 
object before it had acquired a knowledge 
of where its limbs were situated, and how 
to move them in any direction it wanted. 
It isas well, therefore, to continue the exer- 
cises upon the wrists and ankles, hands 
and feet, before trying the 
Hitherto the movements’ have been 
confined to the muscles of the body, 
shoulders, hips, elbows and knees,, ex- 
cept, in so far as the fact of holding 
the hands and feet have necessarily used | 
the muscles of the forearm and leg to a 
certain extent, since the muscles that 


fingers. 


~ 
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move the wrist, hand and fingers come 
chiefly from the forearm, and those 
moving the ankle, foot or toes come 
chiefly from the leg. 

The one point to constantly bear in 
mind, when carrying out the system of 
Physical Culture upon children, is that 
the exercises are not used to produce large 
muscles, though incidentally they may do 
so. What is aimed at is to augment 
circulation, increase respiration, develop 
the lungs and heart, and consequently 
improve the ‘‘ oxygenation” of blood, 
and thereby also hasten the exit of used 
up materials and ‘‘ waste” from the 
system, and the process of exchanging 
new cells for old, and generally by keeping 
up a good supply of well made, well 
‘foxygenated” blood, to benefit every 
organ and ‘‘tissue”’ of the body, whether 
brain, nerve, muscle, tendon or bone. 
The way this is effected was explained in 
September. In carrying out any exercise 
then, there should not be any hurry, 
‘nor should any considerable time be 
devoted to any one lesson. If this be 
not constantly borne in mind there is 
danger in infants, of exhaustion occur- 


ring if the exercises are persisted 
in when signs of weariness occur. 
There is no fear, whatever, of any 


harm resulting if the movements are 
performed, say, one complete movement tn 
two seconds; if each exercise is repeated 
twice, to begin with, and gradually in- 
creased in number, being careful not to 
continue so long as to cause the child to 
‘‘tire”’ of the performance; and, as for 
weights, xo weights are required till after 
five years of age, for the little wooden 
sticks with bells on, such as used at 
Kindergarten, are far better; while, 
after five years, the light wooden dumb- 
bells (four or five ounces each) are 
sufficient, if at all times the child 
be taught to grasp them tightly and 
to ‘‘tighten up the muscles” when 
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going through tne various movements. 

Excessive exercises, or too rapid forcible 
movements, may injuriously affect the 
heart instead of strengthening it, for they 
may weaken and dilate it by forcing the 
blood into it too fast to be effectively 


pumped on through the lungs. The 
heart, an elastic hollow organ, may 
become stretched. This difficulty is 


increased if the child is encouraged to 
** show off,” or to use heavy weights, for 
the extra effort and concentration , of 
mind upon the movements causes the 
pupil to take a deep breath and hold 
it, thereby blocking the flow of blood 
through the lungs. For this reason, 
particular attention should be paid to 
making each child breathe deeply, and 
also breathe out again the moment the 
lungs are full, instead of holding the 
breath, as is natural when making any 
muscular effort. Perhaps this seems to 
contradict our rule of following Nature, 
but, in reality, itis not so. In the first 
place, the exercises are not purely natural, 
and, therefore, require an extra effort of 
will to perform them properly, and this 
distracts the attention of that part of the 
brain which regulates respiration; it 
becomes necessary then, 
artificial state of muscular activity by 
an artificially regulated respiration. Me- 
chanically, of course, it is an advantage 
to inspire deeply and hold the breath; 
for this reason this method is almost 
universally adopted, and, if the effort 
were an occasional one, it would not 
matter, since nature would soon 
store the equilibrium of circulation, by 
causing rapid respirations to follow, thus 
hastening the circulation in the lungs, 
and removing all traces of the laggart 
blood; but, in forced exercises, the 
movements follow too closely to allow 
this, and each succeeding effort is accom- 
panied by its resulting blockage in the 
circulation until the heart becomes over- 


to meet an 


re- 
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taxed. If, however, special attention 
be paid. to breathing, in and out, 
deeply, wzthout holding the breath, time is 
allowed for the heart to deal with the 
blood, and the increased pulsations be- 
come Physical Culture to the heart direct, 
which, being supplied by an extra amount 
of freely circulating, well oxygenated 
blood, in its turn, becomes developed, so 
that it is increasingly able to cope with 
the gradually increasing strain. TZv/zs is 
the point to be aimed at. 

Some may be inclined to say, ‘‘ If these 
exercises require all these precautions, 
what is the use of troubling about them, 
why not wait till the child is older and.can 
enter an ordinary class of gymnastics ?”’ 
Simply because the two things aim at and 
achieve totally different results, are 
entirely distinct, and although at certain 
points they overlap, one is merely comple- 
mentary of the other. Also while you are 
waiting for someone else to step in and 
save you the trouble, you are robbing 
yourself of the opportunity of storing up 
inestimable benefits for your little ones in 
the shape of ‘‘ good constitutions,” . and 
wasting valuable time which might other- 
wise be devoted to gradually developing 
a strong heart, good large sound lungs, 
healthy blood and good physique gener- 
ally. The ordinary rapid movements are 
useful in quite a different way. No doubt 
they increase circulation and respiration 
incidentally, but their chief use is to 
educate each unit to act in unison with 
the rest; they educate the drain to 
respond to ‘‘external stimuli” 
shape of 
exact and uniform 


words of command, so that 
rapid, movements 
result 
action of the will; they produce erect 
and graceful carriage and easy vigorous 
gait, a nicety in the power of observing 
and contrasting the movements of others. 
All this is invaluable in after life, 
as upon the capacity for rapid decision 


in the: 


and follow zmmedzately upon the 
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and action, in any emergency in the 
field, ship, or workshop, may depend 
immunity from accident or even loss of 
life. This power of responding to 
‘*stimuli” differs greatlyin individuals, but 
is chiefly due to difference of education in 
this respect. The class exercises engender 
a condition of dzsczpline which is so valu- 
able in after life as well fo the citizen as 
to the soldier and sailor. While devot- 
ing the earliest years to the Physical 
Culture which I am _ advocating, I 
should recommend the continuance of a 
similar ‘‘line” of training in the form of 
‘* Sandow’s Exercises” for older children, 
combined with drilling and class exercises 
which would engender rapid and graceful 
movements regulated to a _ nicety in 
response to words of command. 

Physical Culture, embodying as it does 
all those details of food, hygiene and 


exercise which go towards forming 
the physically perfect man, includes 
the digestibility of food supplied. 


But this food, however digestible, has to 
be dealt with by various organs before it 
is capable of being assimilated. Now, 
perhaps, the most important process is 
that of mastication, and it is self-evident 
that for the process to be perfectly’ 
performed, perfect teeth placed properly 
in perfect jaws are necessary. Yet how 
many chiidren have perfect teeth or perfect 
jaws? Even if the teeth are sound, they 
must be arranged as Nature intended or 
they will be unable to properly bite, tear 
and grind the food into the condition 
necessary*for easy digestion. -If‘the teeth 
be decayed, improperly placed and in 
jaws ill-formed and under-developed, it 
is certain that sub-division of | food 
will. be imperfect, while cavities in 
the teeth and crevices between them 
will harbour food to ferment and 
terfere with the chemical action of diges- 
tion, atthesame timethat insufficient move- 
ment of the jaws will deprive the salivary 


in- 
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glands of their natural means of exuding 
‘*saliva”’ and properly mixing it with the 
food, a process so necessary tothe complete 
digestion of bread and all ‘‘starchy” foods. 
It will be seen then, how important is the 
condition of the jaws and teeth. Is jit 
possible to prevent this decay, this mal- 
position of teeth and want of development 
of jaws? I think itis. While avoiding 
excess of sugar, jam, and such thing's as 
fermenting cause acids which dissolve 
the enamel,when cleaning teeth sedulously 
and evening, with ample 
friction, or if possible, after every meal, 
do not forget the Physical Culture of 
the jaws and teeth! 
subject to absurdity ? I think not! let us 
see! How can one apply Physical 
Culture to the jaws and teeth? Why, 
exercise them! Do we not from infancy, 


morning 


Is this carrying the 


in sucking, chewing, drinking, crying, 
singing and talking, use one or other, or 
both? Possibly, but not as much as 
Nature intended. Let us consider the 
ways of Nature’s min. He tears his meat 
from the bones with his ‘‘ dog teeth,” or 
bites pieces off with his ‘‘incisors,” he 
shreds the fleshy morsels from the stringy 
refuse with his teeth, he grinds hard 
corn and other grain, cracks nuts, and 
even chews up little bones; all food 
requiring division is divided with his 
teeth. We do none of these, we cut off 
each mouthful, and ali refuse from our 
food with knife and fork, it is impolite to 
put in a mouthful and separate the shreds 
with teeth, afterwards removing what 
is unfit to swallow. We even mince or 
pound our food in a mortar to remove all 
possible necessity for chewing. Our corn 
is flour bread, or soft puddings, and 
so on. In course of years, how much 
physical exercise for the jaws islost? It 
is alaw of nature that any organ or part 
of the body not used, either ceases to 
develop, or begins to degenerate or 
wither in proportion as its use is 
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neglected. Is it- not so here? . The 
jaws being used creates a necessity for 
development proportionate to the use, the 
movements increase the blood supply, 
which favours growth, mechanically the 
pressure of biting helps to spread the 
jaws (which are soft in childhood), while 
the friction of hard substances and stringy 
pieces prevents the accumulation of 
fermenting débris, and therefore hinders 
decay, beside which, in some subtle way, 
Nature ‘‘ keeps in repair” all parts which 
are evidently in use. But want of use 
is followed by proportionate lack of 
development, since Nature never wastes 
her energy developing that for which 
The blood supply is 
relatively smaller,; growth and nutrition 
are less vigorous; the refuse food allowed 


there is no use. 


to accumulate acts detrimentally, the acid 
products dissolve away the enamel ; enter 
When the time 


”? 


germs! the teeth decay. 
arrives for the second teeth to be ‘‘ cut 
the jaw, which has developed too slowly, 
allows insufficient room for the proper 
arrangement of the teeth side by side; 
‘‘jJamming’”’ takes place and causes them 
to start aside at ‘‘angles’’; the pressure 
of one against the other, it excessive, 
hinders their perfect development in turn, 
whilst the accumulation of débris again 
assists to destroy them, and the second 
set’ decays in turn. ’Tis true the dentist 
can even now supplement nature, and 
by plates and springs create a demand 
for development, which Dame Nature, 
ever kind to youth, supplies by gradually 
broadening the jaws, and allowing the 
teeth to ‘‘fall in line.” But why not 
prevent instead of cure? If infants and 
children have bones to chew and ‘‘ pick 
in their fingers” (deprived at first of 
dangerous shreds), if every mouthful is 
fully masticated at every meal (under 
careful supervision, it becomes a habit), if 
thin, hard crusts and toast are given to 
chew as soon as they have learned to bite 
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thoroughly, and if the knife and fork are 
used only to cut suitable sized pieces, 
instead of cutting up fine, and the teeth 
are allowed to do the rest, and every 
opportunity of chewing is made avail- 
able when en famille, if hard rubber 
pads or ivory rings are used systematically 
to supplement this; some amends at 
least, can be made to nature for defrauding 
her of her natural stimulus, and I feel no 
doubt with good results. At school we 
settled this scientific matter practically by 
chewing the hard black indiarubber blocks 
given us for ‘‘rubbing out,” and I have 
resorted to the same plan where children’s 
milk teeth have not separated in time for 
the ‘‘ cutting ”’ of the second set, or where 
these have cut at angles. 
Before detailing the few 
exercises, I would enter a plea for a 
‘‘ good understanding” to Physical 
Culture. Having protected the body, 
provided food, ventilation, exercise, and 
rest, and thereby started on the way to 
securé a well-developed body, surely the 
_feet must not be neglected—yet they 
generally are. To secure good feet be 
sure to allow plenty of exercise with feed 
free from the encumbrance of shoes and 
socks, as often as is convenient indoors, 


remaining 
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and when shoes are used see that they 
are pliable, that the outline of the sole on 
the side of the big toe allows for that 
important member spreading out away 
JSrom the other toes, as nature intends (not 
forced against them as the majority of 
shoes necessitate), and that they are 
broad enough to allow the toes separating 
when the weight falls upon them, and 
lastly, that there is always sufficient 
length to prevent the toes doubling up 
against the end when standing. The 
feet should be carefully washed frequently 
in hot water, being afterwards sluiced in 
cold, trimmed and_ cleaned 
to prevent tenderness from points press- 
ing into the flesh. If these rules be 
attended to, bunions will be unknown, 
corns will be absent or but slight, 
and ‘‘tender feet’? caused by pressure 
of one toe against another, or i 
flammation from harboured secretions 
‘will be equally absent, and easy, rapid 
progression will be always possible. In 
my next paper I hope to refer to some 
more exercises, and mention’a few points 
regarding older children, 


nails 


1n- 


of interest 


bringing this course of Physical Culture up 
to a time when Sandow’s Exercises proper 
may be entered upon in earnest. 








ENTRANTS FOR THE COMPETITION. 





A. H. MICHEI,.L, LIVERPOOL. 





« 


FORDE S. VAY, ENFIELD WASH. 





E. PALMER, GRIMSBY. 





EDWARD BOYNE, DUBLIN. ALBERT BOOTH, MANCHESTER, 


HE above photos are ot readers who have already entered for the Competition. 
Month by month we intend to publish photos of competitors, and the Editor 

would be glad to hear from competitors who are willing to forward us photos for 
reproduction. The photos can, if desired, be returned. The six photos published 
this month have not been specially selected but picked out haphazard from a number. 
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THE: “GREAT WINTER NATIONAL. .GAME OF -SCOTLAND: 


By J.Lo STEWART; 


oe Tai 


Scotland, wi’ thy ancient play 


When winter cleeds the plain ! 
Thy buirdly race shall ne’er decay 
While curling doth remain.” 





URLING has been 
aptly the 
‘“roarin’ game,” 
and that this name 
misnomer 


termed 


is nota 
a visit to the curl- 
‘“ when 
blast 


ing pond 
winter's icy 
holds sway,” will amply prove. Long 
before its are ' reached, the 
‘‘birling”’ of the curling stones is heard 
and felt, and the hills and dales re-echo 
with the lusty shouts, cheers, or groans 
of the votaries of the game. 

~ Although this popular pastime does 
not boast the unfathomable antiquity of 
golf, yet it possesses a very creditable 
historical record, satisfactory evidence, 
on inquiry, proving that it has been 
Scotland for at 
It may also claim the 


precincts 


played in least four 


‘ hundred years. 


honour of being the game which best. 


illustrates the Scottish character and the 
Scottish winter. The curler is a hardy 
mortal who smiles contemptuously at 
the. flight of the tourist who fears the 
chill touch of the  ice-king’s fingers. 
When the keen ‘‘ snell”’ wind blows over 
mountain and glen and the purple bloom 
has faded from the moors, the ghillie and 
the caddie lament mournfully because 


below freezing point. 


they know that the southerner will forsake 
his gun and his golf clubs and migrate to 
a more genial clime. This migration 
does not affect Curling ; 
sacred to the native, 


alone. 


the game is 
and to the native 


The more biting the wind, the keener 
the air, the more rubicund and joyful is 
the curler. 

‘CA graun’ mornin’,” is the cry, when 
the “skys vclearj<the 
underfoot, the therinometer 


snow crisp 


and tar 
The game re- 
Watch- 


ful care and ability supply the second, 


quires strength and precision. 


bracing air and strong fare the first. 
Few have heard of a sickly, weakly 
curler. The idea is incongruous. 

The origin of curling is uncertain, but 
as Professor Masson says: ‘‘ Wherever 
there was ice, there must have _ been, 
since man existed, games on the ice,” 
and so the game probably originated on 
a cold, frosty day, when men were idle 
because out-door work was suspended. 
A group of lads assembles on the shores 
of an ice-bound river or loch, no work to 
occupy their hands. In playfulness, one 
of their number sends a stone skimming 
Surprised 
at the distance it travels, another follows 


along the smooth icy surface. 
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suit, and, presto! the foundation of the 
most exhilarating game in the world, is 
laid. 

There is no doubt that at first curling 
resembled quoiting. Many of the old 
poets refer to the game indiscriminately 
as curling or: quoiting, although there 
must always have .been a difference 
between the two. 
the sixteenth century, have been found, 
often imbedded in the muddy debris of 
lochs, which have no handle, merely a 


Stones, dating from 


niche where the finger and thumb were 
inserted. for the purpose of throwing. 
These were often called ‘‘ channel-stones,” 
because found in the channels of streams. 
A further advance in the art of curling 
was made when iron handles were inserted 
into the rough unhewn blocks, which were 
widely different from the beautifully- 
rounded, highly-polished 
dainty handles, often silver mounted, used 
in modern times. 


stones, with 


The game now bears a greater resem- 
blance to bowling than to quoiting, and 
is played as follows :—The icy surface of 
the loch or pond is marked off into 
certain portions, each termed a rink, 
the game being played from both ends. 
On every rink there are eight players, 
four against four, each party under the 
leadership of a skip, and every player is 
provided with two stones (each weighin’ 
from 30lbs. to 5olbs.) and a broom. 
At each end of the rink are drawn several 
circles, having a common centre, known 
as the tee, towards which it is the aim 
of every player, to hurl his stone, along 
the ice, or failing that, to oust his rival 
from a favourable position. Should he 
fail to send his stone beyond the hogscore 
—a line across the rink at a certain distance 
from the tee—it counts nothing. The 
players play alternately, and the game 
is decided by the greatest number of 
shots won in a given time, or when a 
number fixed on before hand is gained. 
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It is almost impossfle for anyone who 
has not been a participant in, or a 
spectator of this sport, to realise the 
height of enthusiasm or excitement 
raised by it. Probably, apart from the 
interest, always excited, by a contest, 
the exhilarating air of our mountainous 
land when under the dominion of King 
Frost, acts as a stimulus, and inspires 
life and activity. : 

The broom, or besom, is not the least 
important of the curler’s paraphernalia. 
With it he sweeps every obstacle off the 
ice, making clear the way to the tee for 
the passage of the stone, often in his 
eagerness overbalancing himself as he 
runs incautiously on the slippery element, 
while the cries of ‘‘Soop, man, soop,” 
become louder and louder as the stone 
nears the goal. An Englishman relates 
that on the first occasion when he was 
privileged to witness the game, he watched 
with mystification the gesticulations of a 
lean, hungry-looking curler who 
frantically imploring his brother craftsmen 


was 
fo) 'soop,. Soup.” 
imagining that the player must be indeed 
cold and hungry thus to call so loudly for 
‘soup, soup,” wondered at the indiffer- 
ence of his companions who did not at 
once respond to his appeal by providing 
him with an ample meal. 

Another amusing instance of the mis- 
conception to which the jovial ‘‘ knights 
of the broom ” are liable, may be related. 
At a certain town in England, visited by 
a curlers’ club, the members of which 
appeared brandishing their weapons of 
warfare, the people mistook them for 
scavengers come to sweep the streets after 
But such ignorance 
is uncommon for Scotland’s sons 
are carrying the knowledge and love of 
her healthy cheerful pastime wherever 
they go, and the yells and howls which 
accompany the ‘‘ roarin’ game”’ are to be 
heard in any land where Jack Frost reigns. 


The Southerner, 


bf 


’ 


a heavy snow-storm. 
now, 
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—in England, Ireland, Norway or New 
Zealand, on the frozen lakes and rivers of 
America, or on the snowy Steppes of 
Russia. Strange to say, it is not played 
at present in Orkney or Shetland, nor in 
several remote parts of the Highlands. 
Yet it must have been common at one time 
in Orkney, for we read of curling stones 
being brought from Copinshay, an island 
of Orkney, and one of the crimes for which 
the Bishop of Orkney was arraigned 
before the Presbyterian Assembly in Glas- 
gow in 1638, was this, ‘‘ He was a curler 
on the ice on the Sabbath-day.” A heinous 
offence, truly. 

Several clubs in England play on arti- 
ficial ice, but no true Scot could ever 
thoroughly enjoy the game played under 
such conditions. He must have the deep 
dark water beneath to give a spice of 
danger to the zest with which he pursues 
the game, although he may have to scan 
the sky eagerly for a few days after the 
first appearance of frost, hoping anxiously 
that the dreaded thaw may not set in ere 
the ice on the loch is pronounced ‘strong 
enough to bear the weight of many 
brawny Scotsmen. 

‘Wha wad play on a bit dub like 
yours?” said a curler scornfully to his 
friend from a neighbouring village, who 
had perforce to content himself with an 
artificial shallow curling pond and bragged 
of the rapidity with which it froze. 

‘‘1’d raither be drooned in oors than 
in yours,” retorted the other, knowing 
that it could not drown a mouse, and his 
wish was given to him not long after when 


the ice subsided under the weight of a. 


number of players, causing amusement 
and discomfort, but no danger. 

‘‘What else could ye expect trae sic a 
place?” asked the first curler in disgust. 
To such as he the cry, ‘‘the loch’s 
bearin’,” was welcome news, and with his 
besom over his shoulder, off he would 
trudge, ankle or knee-deep in snow, a 
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proud and happy man. Heis the one’'who 
plays when the snow flakes are falling 
fast, or the white mist creeps closer and 
closer ; or even when the insidious thaw 
melts the ice and the water laps round his 
ankles. Then instead ofthe clear, ringing 
echo as the stone speeds on its way on 
the keen true ice, there are heard the dull 
sound which the ‘‘ baugh” ice yields and 
the swish, swish, of the water, as the curler 
endeavours, like the celebrated Mrs. Part- 
ington, to sweep it away. But what 
cares he? The game must be finished. 
The besoms are of various kinds, from 
the elegant, long-handled carpet broom | 
tied ‘with ribbons to the humble ‘‘ broom- 
cowe”’ in the hands of a novice or school 
urchin. These latter seize every oppor- 
tunity to play, and deep and dire is the 
wrath evoked by their pranks overnight 
when the moonlight aids and abets them 
by furnishing sufficient light to play after 
the retiral of the legitimate players, or on 
the rare occasions when the ice is deserted 
in daylight. Then the schoolboy has high 
jinks, plays on the sacred rinks, and has 
even been known, such is the irreverence 
of boyhood, to lay sacrilegious hands on 
curling stones and besoms, if available. 
With the skater, too, the curler wages 
perpetual war, for in districts where there 
is no skating pond, the former resents the 
monopoly of the natural resources of the 
country by the latter; but there is no 
redress, for in Scotland the curler reigns 
supreme, and all the sympathy goes with 
him if skaters’ marks are observed across 
the rinks after a period of relaxed vigilance. 
During the great frost, a few years 
ago, curling matches were arranged in 
every conceivable place, and »for every 
conceivable object, but a wondrous— 
a never-to-be-forgotten thing—happened. 
The curler grew lazy, and his enthusiasm 
waned. In the beginning matches were 
played on deep pools, on rapid rivers, never 
before frozen within the memory of ma |, 
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but at last a reaction came, and: the 
unusual spectacle of fine sheets of ice, 
deserted, was often to be seen. Once, 
and once only, is it recorded that the 
curler thought ‘‘we’d be nane the waur 
o' a freshet (Anglicé thaw).” | 
“The tenant and his jolly laird, 
The Pastor and his flock,” 
were all supposed to be equal on the ice— 
every man as good as _ his neighbour. 
Certainly the genial heartiness with which 
all enter into this recreation, is provoca- 
tive of good fellowship, but it is doubtful 
if class distinction can ever be fully 
thrown aside anywhere, at least, until 
snobbishness is rooted out of human 
nature. A story in this connection is 
told of a great magnate in the North of 
Scotland, who rebuked the officious 
sycophancy of one of the players over 
whom he was skip. 

He was a keen enthusiast, and one 
who, in his day, did much for the welfare 
of curling. He was, therefore, naturally 
enraged when he nearly ruined the 
chance of winning the game by delivering 
a bad shot. 

Wishing to flatter him, the curler said, 
regardless of truth, ‘‘a fine stone, your 
Grace.” 

‘* It’s a —— lie,” roared the irate Duke, 
amidst the broad smiles -of the other 
players, in language more forcible than 
polite. 

A long time would probably elapse 
ere the discomfited toady would again 
venture to offer false comfort to his 
Grace. 

A good shot always intense 
admiration, even from the enemy. An 
unprecedented and highly unlikely shot 
which won the game for his side, was 
mce delivered by a Bathgate farmer, 
_when, to mark his appreciation, his 
generous opponent shouted : 
lie doon an’ dee, for ye'll never play 
anither shot like this ane.” 


wins 


“< Ah, mon, 
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In his opinion, such play was a man’s 
life held 
prize, presented no greater height of 
ambition to scale. 

Curlers have their own terms of hazy 
etymology and set of phrases, many of 
which are very expressive. One of these 
phrases was used happily, a number of 
years ago, to convey the welcome tidings 
to a Perthshire nobleman that a second 
son was born to him. 


crowning glory ; no greater 


He was busily engaged in superintend- 
ing the play on his rink when the infor- 
mation was imparted as: 

‘* A guard on the winner, your Grace !” 
and no long-winded discourse could have 
conveyed more clearly all that the birth 
of asecond son meant to a great landed 
proprietor of ancient lineage. 

The game of curling is now regulated 
by a code of laws framed by a central 
association styled The Royal Caledonian 
Curling Club, which was instituted in 
1838, and whose head-quarters are in 
Edinburgh. An ‘‘Annual” is published 
yearly by the association, which con- 
tains all necessary information as to 
rules and regulations, clubs with their 
skips, and ordinary members, accounts 
of prize competitions, and so on. The 
‘‘Annual ” is made bright by poems 
and anecdotes supplied by the curling 
fraternity. | 

The Royal Club arranges a Grand 
Match to be played annually, weather | 
permitting, between the North and South, 
both competing for the possession of a 
grand silver trophy. Gold badges are 
also awarded. 

Keen is the excitement, and profound 
the anxiety, which precedes the date 
fixed. Jack Frost has a disagreeable way 
of disappearing the day before the event, 
and many a winter passes without the 
music of the Grand Match. Every other 
engagement must- stand aside for the 
nation’s bonspeil. . 

5—6 
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““Cauld and snell is the weather, ye curlers come 
gather ! 
pee summons her best from the Tweed to the 
ay. 

From John o’Groats to the Cheviots, 
from the east to the west, the curlers 
assemble at Carsebreck in the South of 
Perthshire, and there is tested the skill and 
strength of Highlander and Lowlander in 
the national game. Towards the rendez- 
vous they troop, wielding their besoms and 
carrying their Ailsas, their Crawford- 
Johns, their Blantyres, or whichever class 
of curling stones they most revere, and 
last, but not least, a flask in the pocket. 

The ground is white with snow ; the 
mountain ranges of the Ochils and Gram- 
pians are mantled in the same spotless 
drapery, and all is peaceful until the fray 
begins. 

Soon the ‘‘roarin’ game” is in full 
swing. The stone goes spinning along 
the glassy surface, cannoning or striking 
others out of its way as it speeds towards 
the tee; the besom ‘‘soops,” and the 
shouts of the players deafen the numer- 
ous spectators. 

The scene would lack colour were it not 
for the gay tartans of the Highland contin- 
gent, which enliven the dull hodden greys 
of the South. A match in the Highlands 
is amuch more picturesque sight, for there 
every club wears its own distinctive tartan 
and insignia. Any kind of garment is not 
considered good enough to curl in, even 
in an ordinary game, as it is in the Low- 
lands. 

Perhaps one of the prettiest matches, 
as well as one of the most important in 
the North is that playedin Atholl, a large 
territory in Perthshire, for the possession 
of a silver-handled broom, presented by 
the late Dowager Duchess of Atholl. 
For three successive years this trophy has 
to be won before it passes into the 
possession of the winner. The match 
extends over three days, two hundred 
curlers, representative of all the clubs in 
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Athoil, taking part. No player would 
dream of presenting himself, without being 
arrayed in tartan trews—Stewart, Atholl 
or Menzies—according to the uniform of 
his club—blue jackets and Balmoral bon- 
nets edged with red. The surroundings, 
too, enhance the picturesque beauty of 
the scene. A loch in the immediate 
vicinity of the town of Dunkeld, is the 
sheet of ice chosen for this bonspeil. 
Towering above it isacraggy, fir-crowned 
hill, whose deep gorges echo and re-echo 
with the clamour and babel of Gaelic and 
Scottish tongues. Thehoar frost glistens 
in the sunshine like diamonds on the long 
pine needles of sombre green, while 
below flash the many-coloured tartans in 
all their warmth of hue. . 

Here peasant competes with peer, there 
merchant with professional, farmer with 
ploughman, master with man; all are 
eager, alert, enthusiastic, careless of 
chills. Blazing on the bank is a huge 
log fire, with good cheer simmering hard 
by, dispensing a fragrant odour which > 
irresistibly draws even the keenest curler 
near. The fumes of hot steaming toddy 
also scent the breeze and few there are 
who refuse to ‘‘ pree the barley bree.” 

‘* Hoots, mon, it'll keep oot the cauld.”’ 

‘‘Here’s your health,” ‘‘Success tae 
oor club,” are a few of the remarks over- 
heard. 

Then when rink after rink is thrown 
out, and the game finally narrows down 
to one, how intense the interest! Breath- 
I2ssly the spectators press closerand closer, 
wilder and wilder are the cries and gestures 
of the players, until the last stone is 
hurled, the winner declared, and the game 
is ended. Ina short impromptu speech, 
the trophy is presented, a loud “Hip, hip, 
hurrah,” from powerful lungs rends the 
air, and the curler departs, it may be to 
spend the evening in joyous revelry, or 
over the cheery fire at home, to rerount 
the triumphs of that day. 


THE GOLDEN 





S the weeks glide 
A by, bringing us 
within measure- 
able distance ot 
the great series 
of competitions 
inaugurated by 
Mr. Sandow, re- 


flections 


arise as to their probable 
results. Those of us who appreciate 
the truth of Beaconsfield’s famous 
aphorism: ‘‘A nation’s greatness must 


ultimately depend on the strength of tts 
youth,” rejoice at the fillip given to 
Physical Culture. All over the country 
a veritable renaissance in such matters 
has taken place. That civilization has 
done much for our country no one will 
gainsay, but, as a nation, we are still, 
thank God, savages in one thing—we 
admire bodily strength. The popular 
heroes of to-day are not those of great 
brain, with, it may be, diminutive and 
stunted physique, but those whose nerve 
and muscle make them the lions in our 
great national games—the champions of 
our national palaistra; and so our latent 
savage instinct hails with joy the 
impetus given to the development ot 
manhood by the coming competitions. 
The young, with the energy and enthu- 
siasm of youth, which laughs at obstacles 
and is urged on by ambition, have thrown 
themselves heart and soul into the move- 
ment. We middle-aged men, who of 
yore used to ‘‘ fancy ourselves ” smitten 
with the prevailing contagion, are rapidly 
removing the rust with a view to entering 
the lists. The old, like Nestors, are 
moving about amongst us, exhorting, 


advising, dictating—sage in counsel, and 
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By C. B. Irwin ( £x-Amateur Champion ). 


unfolding, to wondering ears, feats which 
‘in their day” were of common occur- 
rence. 

With the wonderful selection of appli- 
ances at the disposal of the modern 
athlete for forming and _ developing 
muscle, with the advice of eminent scien- 
tists in Physical Culture, which may be 
had gratis, for the asking; with the 
advantages of the Schools of Instruction 
which are now rapidly springing up 
amongst us—not to speak of the incentive 
given by the competition to which the 
title of this article refers—surely we of 
the present day should successfully 
emulate feats, which, by the way, we 
take cum grano salts, which the old 
among us paint in such glowing colours. 
Appliances are, nevertheless, of little 
worth without a knowledge of their 
correct manipulation. Many a man, with 
aspirations towards muscular develop- 
ment, purchases ‘‘the latest thing in 
Culture,” and embarks on a course of 
self-taught exercises, trusting to his 
instinct to unfold to him the best series 
of movements. To such let me tender the 
advice : Read Sandow’s article entitled 
‘* Muscle-bound.” Instinct may err 
when brought face to face with a new- 
fangled appliance, and dictate a course 
of action diametrically opposed to the 
intention of the inventor. Instinct could 
scarcely be congratulated, for instance, 
in the case of the waiter who, for the first 
time, made the acquaintance of an ear- 
trumpet. Coming behind a lady at a 
large dinner party, who was afflicted with 
deafness, he asked her if she desired 
vegetables. Unable to catch the mean- 
ing of what was said, my lady raised her 
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trumpet, which, for some time, had, 
as it lay beside her plate, been attracting 
the curiosity of the new butler. The 
latter functionary, with the alertness of 
his kind, at once formed the conclusion 
that some new fashion had developed 
since his previous contact with high-class 
society, and that the open mouth of the 
trumpet was presented to him with a 
specific object. Forthwith he ladled into 
its capacious maw a large spoonful of 
peas, and quite pleased with his prompt- 
ness of action, satisfied with the 
promptings of instinct, he passed on to 
the next guest, unabashed by the laughter 
which followed the episode. The moral 
from this true story is obvious. First, 
when confronted with a new appliance, 
discover the object which science had in 
view in perfecting the affair, and then be 
content to learn the correct motions, and, 
by steady practice on the laid-down rules, 
reap the benefits placed within your 
reach. 

Meantime the competition approaches, 
and it behoves us to embrace the 
opportunities offered, and to utilize the 
intervening time to the greatest advan- 
tage. The advantages accruing to a 
course of Physical training are inestim- 
able. Scoffers at muscular development 
may sneer, the ornamental—save the 
mark—young men whose sphere of life 
is the atmosphere of the afternoon tea 
party, may raise his superior eye-brows, 
the milksop may shudder at the modern 
trend of affairs, but this insipid criticism 
will not stem the tide of Physical Culture, 
which in waves—still small it may be, 
but daily increasing in volume—is inun- 
dating our island homes. Irrespective 
of improved physique, the new movement 
has its moral side, and in this lies its 
greatest power. To ‘face the starter” 
with any prospects of success, in the 
coming competition, the aspirants—and 
their name is legion—must live lives of 
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‘temperance, soberness and chastity,” 
must sever old ties of noxious companion- 
ship. The dude, in many instances, is 
devoting now to healthy exercise the 
time formerly spent in ogling’ some fair 
siren ‘‘between drinks.” The inert— 
the dolce far nientt class—padded shapes, 
in faultless coats, and immaculate. lin- 
gerie, whose only want appeared to us 
muscular Christians to be a_ suitable 
epitaph—even these are aroused, and, 
eluding observation, are finding their 
way into the Schools of Physical Culture, 
evading the glances of their old friends 
like the timid youth who, for the first time, 
pawns his watch, to supply an urgent need. 

‘*Peace hath her victories no _ less 
renowned than war,” and these vic- 
tories, where for the sake of health, and 
for the sake of manhood, such men turn 
their backs on a mis-spent life, ought to 
be matters for pride and subjects of con- 
gratulation. To those who stifle their 
better feelings, who are content to live 
and to die, lapped in the soft music of 
inane adulation, we can say nothing—we 
can but pity them, and wonder with what 
object Providence sent them into our 
midst, except indeed to urge us to live 
lives different. 





Poor insignificant items 
crawling to the grave with shaking hands 
and palsied limbs : their object nil, their 
sole dowry a thirst. Once they meant 
well, guae tamen frustra fuissent. 

Soon shall we find ourselves face to 
face with the competition for the Golden 
Statuette, a trophy that will carry with it 
the title of champion of the United 
KXingdom—champion as regards beauty 
of symmetry, perfection in physical detail, 
that harmony of structure so dear to the 
hearts of the Greek sculptors of old. 
Each county, too, will muster its heroes 
of brawn, who, in turn, will face the 
referee in the struggle for the final awards. 
Sandow’s name is to-day in many mouths, 
Sandow’s system finds devotees alike in 
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throbbing cities and in unpretentious, 
pulseless hamlets. Saxon and Celt will 
join issue in friendly rivalry ; novice and 
veteran will meet in healthy competition ; 
and meantime the golden interim is being 
seized on by amateurs all over the king- 
dom. Hopes are high in many breasts, of 
course. Some nurture notions of high pre- 
mium ; others, less ambitious, look forward 
to county championships; others again, 
but court favourable notice ; but a// realise 
that the statuettes and medals furnish an 
object which aids them in their work. 
* The youth who hopes the Olympic prize to gain 
“All arts must try, and every toil sustain,” 

And so we behold a new era Of activity 
dawning. Inthe cities the gymnasia are 
full; in rural districts, back yards and 
empty rooms are converted into gymnasia. 
The manhood of the country is stirred to 
action, and the opening months of the 
final year of the century will witness 
something unique in the exhibition of 
physical perfection. Many of those em- 
barked on the course of training, eagerly 
await some pronouncement from the 
editor of Physical Culture as to the 
eligibility of professionals to take part in 
the contests. We amateurs, whose ideas 
on the subject of physical training are of 
comparatively recent origin, and whose 
course of preparation synchronizes with 
the issue of the first volume of this maga- 
zine, can scarcely hope to successfully 
compete against the gladiators of the 
arena—men who have for years, in their 
position of instructors, been devoting 
themselves to exercises, which we ama- 
teurs have only found ourselves capable of 
undertaking when business was over, or 
during hours snatched from other duties. 
That no instructor in Sandow’s schools is 
to enter the lists, is a concession, indeed, 
for which we looked. But what about 


instructors in Army gymnasia, and all 


over the country? Are their chances to 
run part passu with those of the amateur ? 


) 
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ar 


Hitherto, most of us have been content 


‘to coquet with Physical Culture—to offer 


at her shrine fitful tributes of a perfunc- 
tory kind, but now, when rivalry steps 
in, our allegiance to her whom we 
savages in our hearts always worshipped, 
is secured. We wait and strive with 
patience to gain her smile, and when 
the award—the Dumb-bell of Gold, sup- 
ported by him who is recognised as the 
synonym of manly strength and physical 
perfection—comes to be won, we losers 
will still be gainers. To but one can the 
guerdon go, but to a// is bequeathed the 
lasting results of nurtured strength, and 
the taste acquired for keeping our ma- 
Win or 
lose we alike participate in the interest of 
attaining an end, alike enjoy the luxury of 
accomplishment, alike share the blessings 
attendant on health and strength—thé 
result of our labours. . " 

We, who embrace the opportunity 
Sandow offers of fostering our strength 
and developing our latent powers, will 
never regret the enthusiasm thus awak- 
ened. Not only will posterity reap the 
results of this movement, but we, with 
toughened sinews and robust health, will 
better fight the battle of life, better buffet 
our way in the world, ever blessing the 
day we embarked on a course of instruc- 
tion. And when old age creeps on apace 
—and come it surely must—we shall find 
that Time has laid his hand upon our 
frames gently, not smiting them, but asa 
harper lays his open palm upon his harp 
to deaden its vibrations. The time must 
come when we shall have to admit that 
we are in the sere and yellow leaf, but we 
shall at least feel that we are being pushed 
out upon the soil by the green vigour 
of asturdy spring; that those usurping 
our places will be such that to their hands 
we can commit with confidence the 
keeping of our hearths and homes and the 
safety of our country. 


chinery in good working order. 
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A MONTH’S TUITION 
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LE U RING the six months 


(4 that the Magazine has 
been running, the most 
remarkable thing has 
been the instantaneous 
and extraordinary suc- 
cess of the ‘‘ Enquiry 
Bureau.” Indeed, if such a thing were 
possible, it has succeeded too well. That 
is to say, that the bulk of my corres-+ 
pondence has become so large that only 
by the most assiduous and constant work 
is it possible for me and my staff to 
cope with it. My correspondents are not 
content with sending me questions which 
can be answered definitely and briefly, 
but in the majority of cases write me 
letters, to give any adequate answer to 
which would require a great amount of 
time, space and thought. Now I am not 
grumbling, far from it—I am_ hugely 
delighted at the manner in which the 
idea has ‘‘caught on.” But now I have 
another idea to propound, which, I hope, 
will meet with, at least, an equally good 
reception. Very many of those who write 
to me ask for a detailed list of exercises, 
specially made out for themselves; and 
hitherto I have been unable to comply 
with such requests and have also had but 
cold comfort for those who are wishful to 
receive some _ special instruction, but 
are unable to join one of my schools. 
Now I have made arrangements which, 
I think, will entirely meet the views of 
this very large and important section of 
my readers. . 

For the sum of half-a-crown I propose 
to give, through the post, a month’s 
course of instruction on my system. All 
the reader has to do is to fill in the form 





SCHEME. 
FOR HALF-A-CROWN. 


given in this month’s Physical Culture, 
and forward it, with Postal Order for 
half-a-crown, to me. Upon receipt of 
this I will send him another form, giving 
the exercises to be done, and the number 
of times, day-by-day, until the end 
of the period. There will also be included 
the Chart giving my complete system of 
light dumb-bell exercises. The exercises 
will hold good for one month only; at the 
endof this period if the pupil wishes to con- 
tinue (and I presume that most will), all 
that will be necessary for him to do will 
be to send another half-crown, and the 
next month’s course will be similarly 
forwarded. Thus for the comparatively 
trifling sum of seven-and-sixpence (pay- 
able 2/6 per month), readers will be able 
to receive my detailed instruction for three 
months, which is the length of the 
ordinary course at my Schools. The 
exercises will be made out by me per- 
sonally from the particulars supplied, 
and every form will bear my signature. 
Envelopes must be marked ‘* Instruc- 
tion” in the op left-hand corner, and 
must not contain any other enclosure in 
the shape ofa letter or otherwise. Readers 
can send in for their ‘‘ half-crown” course 
at any time during the month, but I 
should be glad, however, if they will 
send in as early as possible, in order 
that our work may be lightened. All 
letters must be addressed to The LEadztor, 
Physical Culture, Clock House, Arundel 
Street, Strand, W.C., and as has been 


stated, envelopes must be marked 
‘“‘Instruction” in the top left-hand 
corner. Letters addressed wrongly to 


St. James’s Street, or to any of my other 
schools, will be ignored. 


Application and Measurement Form will be found on Advertisement page iV. 
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SHALL be pleased to answer 
all questions relating not only 
to Physical Culture proper, 
but to all cognate subjects. 
It is proposed, when space 
permits, to print the answers 
to some of the most interest- 
DS ing questions which are 
likely to prove of general interest. 
The Editor requests all correspondents to 
keep their communications as short as 
possible. Jn future queries will only be 
answered tf written on the ‘‘ Question” 
form, and not more than THREE qguestzons 
may be sent at one time. A stamped enve- 
lope must be enclosed for reply; ose 
stamps cannot be accepted. 1 am anxious 
to treat all mycorrespondentswithcou tesy 
and to give them all the help that lies 
within my power, but I am bound to say 
that some of them are inclined to be a little 
unreasonable in their demands. This 
remark is elicited by a communication I 
have just received, in which my correspon- 
dent says, ‘‘if you treat all your sub- 
scribers the same as you treated my first 
question, I should anticipate you will have 
a much decreased circulation ere long ; 
however, I will try you again, reminding 
you that you have a penny stamp of mine 
which you have not used for my benefit,”’ 
and then follow three questions which I do 
not answer, as my captious correspondent 
does ‘not enclose either his name or 
address! Possibly it was owing to the 
same omission that his first communication 
has not been answered. If his first com- 
munication was in order, I am sorry that 
it has been neglected, butasI receiveseveral 
thousands of letters every month, it is not 
surprising that here and there one goes 
astray. I would wish all my correspon- 
dents to understand that they must not be 
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disappointed if their communications are 
not answered atonce, as owing tothe quan- 
tity of my correspondence, it is absolutely 
impossible to answer letters by return of 
post. 

While on this subject I may say that I 
shall be glad if Correspondents would keep 
strictly to the regulations laid down, 
making their questions as brief as possible, 
not sending more than three on one form, 
and not enclosing communications on other 
matters with their question forms. Enve- 
lopes containing the question form must 
contain ztandnothing else; any ofmy readers 
who wish to write to me on other subjects 
should do so in a separate wrapper. 

Once again, all questions relating to 
the Magazine must be addressed to the 
Editor, ‘‘ Physical Culture,” The Clock 
House, Arundel Street, Strand, London, 
W.C. In future, letters intended for the 
Magazine addressed to St. James’s 
Street, or any other of my establishments, 
will be ignored. 


CHEST EXPANSION. 


QO.—R. W. R., Chelsea says, that when 
he commenced exercising on my system 
he measured 35 inches round the chest, 
and was able to expand to 39 inches. 
Now, while his normal measurement is 
36 inches, his chest expanded is still no 
more than 39. He wants to know why 
this is so. He also asks me whether it is 
true, as stated by an American strong 


man, that muscles upon the chest prevent 


the proper development of the lungs, and 
that development of the chest should take 
place from within. 

A.—It is perfectly true that development 
of the chest should proceed simultaneously 
from within and without. At the same 
time, I should very much like to know. upon 
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what grounds it is stated that muscles on 
the chest prevent the proper development 
of the lungs. The capacity of expansion 
of the lungs is, practically, unlimited; that 
‘s to say, were there no bony walls to the 
chest it would, practically, be possible to 
eo on expanding the lungs until they 
burst. Now, it is obvious that if you 
want to increase the expanding power of 
your lungs, you must also increase the 
mobility of the muscles around them, and 
this can only be done by developing them 
properly and fully. Doubtless, if a man 
were to go on doing exercises designed 
simply to develop the muscles around the 
chest, his power of expansion might not 
‘mprove, not only for the reason I have 
explained above, but because such exer- 
cises would tend to make the muscles 
nard and immovable. That is why I am 
always anxious to impress upon my pupils 
the necessity of proper breathing exercises, 
and you will notice that in all exercises 
designed to benefit the chest and trunk, I 
lay stress upon regular and deep breathing, 
as for instance in Exercises 5 and 15 with 
the dumb-bells and several exercises with 
the developer. Perhaps you have not been 
paying sufficient attention to this, and, if 
so, I should advise you to do so now, and 
let me know the results later on. 


MADNESS AND MUSCLE. 


O.—E. F. M., Felixtowe, sends mea 


cutting from the Zvenzng Star and Dazly. 


Herald published in Ipswich, and asks my 
Opinion with regard to the following 
remarks :—‘‘ Muscular activity is calma- 
tive to the nerves, and if it be not pro- 
longed to exhaustion it is healthy, but a 
life of muscular activity without any 
cultivation of the mind is bad for the 
nerve centres. It wears them out in fact, 
and they become a prey todisease. Mind 
can be killed by over-attention to either 
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the special senses or the creation of 
muscular force.”” The writer goes on to 
refer to the frequency of insanity among 
agricultural labourers between the years 
of 50 and 60, and argues that the reason 
is because the brain has been worn out, 
it having merely played its part in the 
combination of nerves and muscles, and. 
never having had a chance of being 
independently cultivated. 

A.—There is a good deal of truth in all 
this, but it is not quite so easy to trace 
the connection between cause and effect 
as the writer assumes. For instance, in 
the case of the farm labourer which is 
cited, inclined to think that the 
continual monotony of his life may pre- 
dispose him towards insanity. Again, 
is it quite so certain that insanity does 
proceed from a worn-out brain, or is 
it not more likely that it is the result of 
some organic defect or disease of the 
brain? 


I am 


It is surely rather loose reasoning 
to assume that because the agricultural 
labourer works with his muscles to the 
exclusion of his mind, and subsequently 
becomes insane, that the latter is the 
result of the former. I firmly believe that 
every part of the human organisation is 
affected more or less by every other part, 
and I hold that the healthiest man and 
the best man is he who consistently 
cultivates every side of his nature. I 
quite agree that the muscles ought not to 
be cultivated to the total exclusion of the 
mind, and, of course, vice versa. Herein 
we see the benefit of systematic physical 
culture, because by strengthening the 
will-power in connection with the muscles 
it must improve it in every respect. 
It is impossible to go into the whole 
subject, but if anyone will prove tome 
that physically strong and active men are 
generally more prone to insanity than 
weaklings, then, and not till then, will I 
be convinced that muscular activity is in 
itself prejudicial to the brain. 
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Being a Monthly Review of Sport by Experts. 





HE International prospects of the 
52 present season afford a pleasing 
contrast to those of its predecessor, and 
there is no small cause for congratulation 
that the ominous clouds which lately over- 
hung the Rugby world have 
dispelled, and that the 
questions which threatened rupture with 
Wales have been judiciously settled. 
This season the Principality will resume 
all three matches with the representative 
fifteens of the other Unions. Though 
the outlook from-an International point 
is so bright, the condition of affairs in the 
North of England cannot be called 
satisfactory. the past few 
months there has been a_ continuous 
declension of Clubs from the Rugby 
Union to the Northern Union. But 
after all for the welfare of a purely 
amateur game, founded by sportsmen 
for sportsmen, this throwing off the 
mask cannot be regretted. Downright 
professionalism is far preferable to 
psuedo-amateurism, and a genuinely-paid 
player is a more delectable article than 
the hybrid who finds sovereigns in 


been 
momentous 
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his boots, and legs of mutton on his 
door-step. The decrease of Northern 
Clubs adhering to the Union has, never- 
theless, in another form, inflicted a 
distinct loss on the game. A county’s 
or district’s representation on the Rugby 
Union Committee being proportional to 
the number of its Clubs, it follows that 
the Northern Counties, by the diminution 
of their Clubs, have suffered a similar 
diminution of their seats on the executive. 
In this way several zealous workers for 
the welfare of the game are no longer 
entitled to take part in its administration. 
Among others who will thus be missed 
is J. H. Payne, one of the oldest members 
of the Committee, and a most inde- 
fatigable worker. In the redistribution 
of seats, Gloucestershire have been 
awarded a well-deserved representation, 
and are fortunate in having as their 
first member H. J. Boughton, a man 
who has taken an untiring interest in 
furthering the game in his district. Of 
the International matches English spec- 
tators will only be treated to one, but 
that one the match of the season, v7z., 
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the meeting with Scotland, on March 11th. 
For this the Blackheath Ground has now 
been definitely selected. There will, 
however, be two North and South 
matches, as the experiment of having 
a return fixture proved such a success 
last season ; the first will be played at 
Bristol, on December 17th, and the 
return on February 25th, at Newcastle. 

Turning to County Football, the 
interest in which increases each season, 
a great boon to both players and 
secretaries has been the reduction of 
the time of residence necessary for a 
player’s qualification from six months 
to three. From the County Champion- 
ship Competition, Sussex and Westmore- 
land, will be absentees. The former, 
being none too well off in either players 
or finance, hope their retirement will be 
only temporary, but Westmoreland, 
disliking our amateur restrictions, have 
gone over to the Northern Union, where, 
doubtless, they will find associations 
more congenial. The Eastern Counties 
team, never a very powerful organization, 
are also doubtful entrants. The com- 
petition promises to be closely contested, 
and Northumberland, last year’s holders, 
will have hard work to retain their 
position. Club football, which - still 
appeals most to lovers of the game 
in the South, is now reaching a most 
exciting stage. Blackheath, with a 
a personnel similar to that of last year, and 
again led by their popular captain, C. 
Dixon, have, as usual, a very formidable 
fixture list. Whether they will go through 
the season so successfully as last year 
is open to doubt. Numerically the Kent 
Club has greatly increased, four teams 
wearing the time-honoured red and _ black 
each Saturday—rather a contrast to the 
old days when the club would go through 
a whole season with sixteen or seventeen 
playing members whose residences dotted 
the precincts of the famous heath.  Rich- 
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mond, again led by the International 
H. W. Dudgeon, a host in himself, 
promises to be very strong, but the 
rumoured retirement of W. Ashford, the 
Somerset forward, will provea great loss. 
W. K. Arber, after many years of faithful 
service, has handed over the onerous post 
of secretary to J. Hammond, than who 
no more consistent forward ever put his 
head in a scrummage. The London 
Scottish have received a valuable accession 
to their back department in the person of 
that grand player and tactician, A. R. 
Smith, last year’s Oxford captain, and 
have besides several other promising new 
hands. The recently formed London 
Irish Football Club makes a welcome 
addition to Metropolitan Clubs. Rowland 
Hill, Lord Russell of Killowen, and other 
notables, attended the initial match, and 
prior to the kick-off; our worthy Hon. 


_Sec. orated in his best style, assuring 


‘*his countrymen” of the pleasure felt by 
all connected with English Football, in 
seeing a team of London Irishmen in the 
field. This Club’s future success has 
been largely assured by the patriotic step 
of the Irish Rugby Union, who wisely 
following the example of the Scottish 
Union, have decreed that no Irishman 
resident in the Metropolis willbe eligible for 
his Irish cap unless he plays for his com- 
patriots in town. Had the Welsh Union 
adopted a similar course the London 
Welsh would now be a greater power 
among Metropolitan Clubs. Of other 
teams, Kensington and Old Merchant 
Taylors well maintain their characteristic 
forward play. Among the hospitals, Guy’s, 
who last season regained possession of 
the cup after a long interval, look likely 
to retain the supremacy. From the Uni- 
versities several of last year’s most 
prominent players have gone down, Cam- 
bridge having lost their captain, O. G. 
Mackie, who has unfortunately retired 
from the game, and A. F. C. Luxmore ; 
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avhile Oxford much miss A. R. Smith 
from the outsides and W. J. Carey from 
‘the forwards. It must, however, be borne 
in mind that the Universities, with a 
constant supply of fresh material from the 
Rugby playing schools are never con- 
fronted with the difficulty many clubs 
experience in replacing players. The 
Inter-University match, the twenty-sixth 
of the series, will be played at Queen’s 
Club Ground, on December 14th. The 
results of the previous encounters stand:— 
Oxford, ten wins, Cambridge, eight; 
drawn, seven. In the Midland district, 
where the play has reached a high stan- 
dard of excellence, the leading clubs, 
Northampton, Leicester (the Midland 
Cup Holders), Moseley and Coventry, are 
fulfilling extensive programmes. The two 
first-named play the powerful Richmond 
Club, and Moseley, Blackheath. The 
results of these matches are especially 
interesting as being indicative of the 
relative strength of representative Metro- 
politan and Midland fifteens. In the 
West of England the proximity of the 
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scientific Welsh teams affords healthy 
rivalry and redoubtable opponents to our 
West country clubs. In Lancashire, 
Manchester and Liverpool, which rank 
among the oldest organizations in the 
country, if not so prominent as_ in 
former days, afford desirable rallying 
grounds for amateur players in_ that 
county 

Before concluding these jottings it may — 
not be out of place to mention the general 
satisfaction felt by all Football men in 
having as our new President, J. W. H. 
Thorp. This gentleman, besides being 
a pioneer of the game in his native 
county—Cheshire, has been a zealous 
worker on the Rugby Union Committee 
since 1884, and is from the experience 
thus gained, weil qualified to grapple with 
any knotty problem. Itis also a matter 
for congratulation that our late President, 
R. S. Whalley, who reigned wisely in 
troublous times, has by no 
relinquished, with the presidential chair, 
an active participation in the governance 
of the game. 


means 
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OOTBALL as a national pastime 
seems to grow in popularity year 

by year. Evidence of this being shown 
by the enormous crowds which attend the 
principal matches. In fact, a gate of 
10,000 is looked upon as an ordinary 
occurrence in the League. 
striking fact in connection with the First 
Division is the equality of the competing 
clubs. Newcastle United, who are new 
to the first division, at the time of writ- 
ing have failed to secure a victory, but 
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they have drawn with several of the more 
prominent teams. Last year’s champions, 
Sheffield United started in curious fashion, 
drawing seven.of their first eight matches 
and winning the other. It is pleasing to 
note the vast improvement shown by the 
Blackburn Rovers, who, after having to 
take part in the test matches last season, 
for the first two months held the pride of 
place. Aston Villa, too, are showing 
remarkably good form; for after lower- 
ing their colours to Bury in the beginning 
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of September, they have not since been 
defeated. Perhaps the two most dis- 
appointing clubs are Liverpool and Stoke, 
who, at the time of writing, can do 
nothing right. Sheffield Wednesday 
have not so far managed to score a single 
goal away from home. For the Second 
Division there is no such levelling-up 
process, for it is a long cry between the 
leaders and ‘‘ wooden spoonists.” Burs- 
lem Port Vale, who were only included 
this season, are showing surprising form, 
while Woolwich Arsenal are doing very 
fairly. Newton Heath are well to the 
fore, whereas Gainsborough Trinity are 
performing very poorly. A gratifying 
feature of professional football in the 
North of England is the gradual drop- 
ping out of the Scotch professional and 
the inclusion of local talent in a great 
measure. Rough play and dirty tricks 
also seem to be on the decrease with the 
better class of players. 

Coming now to the South the most 
improved professional team is Tottenham 
Hotspur who have got together a fine set 
of players. One of their best achieve- 
ments, so far, was their victory over 
Southampton by 4—o. The latter club, 
who showed up so prominently in the 
Competition for the English Cup last 
year, started in none too promising 
fashion, but are improving. New Bromp- 
ton are doing very well, not, so far, 
having lost a match in the Southern 
League. A newclub has been started at 
Brighton, by name, Brighton United. It 
appears to be a somewhat rash venture, 
being, so far, the only professional club 
in Sussex and at a great distance from 
some of the other clubs in the Southern 
League. 

As regards the Amateur element, Cor- 
inthians have not yet started, but they 
will have the help of all last year’s players 
with the exception of Wreford-Brown 
who, I believe, has definitely retired from 
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active football. They have, as usual, 
arranged a strong list of matches, having 
home and home matches with Queen’s 
Park, St. Bernards, Sheffield United, and 
Everton, while as the premier amateur 
Organization, they will in all probability 
be one of the rivals for the Dewar Cup. 
Casuals, as usual, have a tremendous list- 
of matches to get through, and, when 
Corinthians do not take the field, can 
whip togethe: a thoroughly representative. 
amateur side. 

With regard to the Old Boys’ teams, the 
Old Carthusians bid fair to occupy the 


foremost position again, as practically 


the same as last year will be available. 
The Old Westminsters and the Old Mal- 
vernians can also turn out strong sides, 
the former especially having a lot of new 
blood to assist them. 

Both the University teams have ap- 
parently Freshmen of more than ordinary 
ability up and should keep up their repu- 
tations for scientific football. In B. C. 
Vassall Oxford has as captain a fine all- 
round athlete, while Beasley the new 
Cambridge skipper, is one of the pluckiest 
and most skilful halves in the ranks of 
amateurs. Naturally such players as 
W. U. Timmis, W. C. Adams, for Oxford, 
and C. J. Burnup, C. L. Alexander, etc., 
for Cambridge, will be sadly missed, but- 
it is always the case that fresh players 
must be found to fill the places of those 
who have gone down, and they are always 
found. 

Of the Metropolitan teams, so to speak, 
London Caledonians appear to be much 
improved since last season, though they 
fell wofully before the Reserves of Thames 
Ironworks. A new Amateur club has 
perpetrated its birth this season, w/z. : 
the Richmond Association, and bids fair 
to thrive, for twice has it drawn with 
Southampton. : 

I have forgotten to mention that a new 
innovation in the College Cup Competition 
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at Cambridge, has to be recorded. In 
former years the principle in use was the 
same as that employed in the English 
Cup, vz: once beaten, no more play. 
But, now, the competition is to be con- 
ducted on the lines of the League, and a 
most excellent move it is: for, instead 
of the slack games that used to take place 
after a College was defeated, there will, 
or ought to be, interest taken in the whole 
series of matches. 

Now, to come to the game itself, there 
can be no doubt that the abolition of a 
free kick for unintentionally handling the 
ball tends to make the game immeasura- 
bly faster ; for there is none of that tedious 
waiting until the tardy (perhaps) referee 
has sauntered up and blown his whistle. 
More goals have been lost owing to the 
referee not being on the spot, than most 
people imagine, for the time wasted in 
doing nothing till he comes up, enables 
the opposing side to come back and 
defend their goal. Also one must strongly 
protest against the action of certain 
referees in turning their backs on the 
players as soon as the whistle is blown. 
The writer remembers a case of this sort 
in amatch between two first-class clubs ; 
a penalty kick was given against one 
side ; the player took their proper posi- 
tions and the whistle went; the referee 
immediately turned round, and the goal- 
keeper of the offending side, taking in the 
situation at a glance, reached the ball at 
the same time as the player deputed to 
take the kick. Now can anything be 
more foolish and careless than to grant a 
side, practically, a goal, and then not to 
see that the laws are properly carried 
out? However, this article is not a 
tirade against referees for they are, on 
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the whole, a vastly abused body of men. 

One alteration in my opinion is the sub- 
stitution of umpires for linesmen. How 
can one man be here, there and everywhere 
on the football field? It is an utter im- 
possibility for him to see all or half the 
infractions of the laws, whereas if he had 
two linesmen to help him, it would render 
his task far more pleasant, and the players 
would not take advantage of his being at 
the other end of the field. However, these 
umpires, must be neutral, which of course 
involves a lot of difficulty, for, in one 
instance, the writer remembers an umpire 
who was even better than a twelfth man, 
and gloried in the fact. 

Some people have advocated the use of 
the penalty kick with a radius of a certain 
number of yards from the goal. With 
them I cannot agree, for a man just 
about to centre, who is tripped, in the 
corner, has just as much chance of 
conducing to a goal as one who is 
tripped at an awkward angle from the 
goal. 

In conclusion, I must state that, though 
I believe the best of feeling did not exist 
between the a:nateur and the professional, 
yet it is my firm conviction that profes- 
sionals and amateurs are on the whole 
bound together for the furtherance of the 
game and that so far from there being 
any animosity between them, they meet 
and part after a match on the best of 
terms. Football is a game of manly 
skill, and also a lesson in the art of con- 
trolling one’s temper, and so long as oue 
meets with the player who, naturally, is 
anxious to win but will do no shady thing 
to gain the victory, Football, I say, will 
be, sooner or later, the game ‘“‘ par-excel- 
lence” in England. 


AK, Steer Gron-gh- 
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AMERICAN BOXERS VERSUS ENGLISH. 


HE extraordinary successes of Ameri- 
can boxers in this country of late 
years, may well make us pause and endeav- 
our to find out by a careful analysis of 
their tactics, whence their decided super- 
lority is derived. With the exception of 
Pedlar Palmer, the bantam-weight cham- 
pion; and Dick Burge, the light-weight, 
it is almost impossible to put one’s finger 
on a first-rate man in the United Kingdom. 
At the present moment we are without 
a single man in either the heavy or 
middleweight division with any preten- 
sions to first-class form. 

In instituting a comparison be it under- 
stood that I take no account of the 
accident of birth, but look upon any 
individual as an American (in a boxing 
sense), who has learnt the art in America. 
Nor must my remarks be taken as 
applicable to every English boxer, but to 
the majority only. The physique of the 
masses in this country has in no way 
deteriorated, on the contrary everything 
leads us to believe that it has improved. 
At no time in the history of England has 
more encouragement been given to 
athletic prowess of all kinds, and any 
man, no matter how humble his origin 
or condition, can bring himself to the 
front and become a popular hero by 
marked superiority at any of our national 
pastimes. Thousands of men are making 
their living out of cricket, football, 


running, rowing, boxing, &c., therefore, 
our lack of first-rate fighters does not 
proceed from want of good material, nor 
yet from want of liberal encouragement 
to physical development. 

Anyone who has had the opportunity 
of witnessing the numerous contests 
between American and English boxers 
during the last few years, cannot fail to 
have observed a marked difference in the 
style of fighting and physical condition 
of the former when in the ring. 

The Yankees, as we all know, are a 
wonderfully ingenious people, and their 
success in anything they take up 
seriously is due, in a great measure, to 
an absence of pig-headed conservatism, 
and areadiness to adopt anything new 
and give it a fair trial. They are giving 
our ideas of race-riding a considerable 
shake up at this present moment through 
the unprecedented successes of Tod Sloan 
in the saddle. 

They soon discovered many flaws in 
our system of glove-fighting, which 
trusted too much to grit and strength. 
These qualities, essential, no doubt, are 
out of it when opposed to similar qualities 
combined with the knowledge of ‘‘ring- 
craft” and perfect generalship that 
enables a man to rapidly appreciate his 
opponent’s strong and weak points, and 
alter his tactics accordingly. The 
American fighter displays a marvellous 
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knowledge of anatomy in his selection 
of tender spots, and the realistic ‘‘ expres- 
sion”? which he imparts to his feints for 
an opening forms an object lesson quite 
as important as the rapidity, force and 
accuracy with which he gets ‘‘home.” | 

Our English boxers are, with few excep- 
tions, one-handed fighters—to put it 
roughly they hit with the left and guard with 
theright. They all, more or less, adopt the 
same constrained position with the weight 


thrown too much on the rear leg, left . 


hand advanced and right hand held 
rather stiffly across the body in an attitude 
better adopted to sparring than fighting. 
In fact the general pose is inclined to 
be cramped, consequently their move- 
ments in the ring, such as side-slipping, 
&c., are awkward, and their balance is 
easily upset. They lack variety, especi- 
ally in- attacking and make insufficient 
use of the right hand. Their pluck, 
however, is beyond all praise, and in this 
department they have no equals. 

The American fighter is all variety ; 
he moves about the ring lightly and 
rapidly, always perfectly balanced on his 
legs; his hands moving freely, almost 
carelessly, he is, as arule, an admirable 
judge of distance, and reserves his 
strength for effective hits. | He is, more- 
over, almost invariably a two-handed 
fighter, using his right freely, and trust- 
ing toa smart ‘‘duck” and a clinch to 
save himself. 

Why in England we should insist on 
keeping the right hand so rigorously in 
reserve, has always been a puzzle to me. 
We give it the preference in lifting a 
heavy weight or when wielding a pen, 
therefore, it is the stronger and the more 
accurate of the two; why then not make 
more use of it in fighting ? At the National 
Sporting Club I have frequently heard 
spectators remark, ‘‘ so-and-so is waiting 
with the right,” and he does wait and goes 
on waiting until he gets beat without the 
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wished-for opportunity having arrived. 
I do not for a moment advocate constant 
leading with the right, because it exposes 
the target too much, but I do say that 
our boxers do not use their brains suffi- 
ciently in order to make openings for it as 
the Yankees do—and this, to my mind, is 
where they chiefly fail when opposed to 
Americans; vzz., in the art of feinting, 


.and it is an art, as every fencer knows 


well. 

A feint, to be effective, must be so full 
of expression and reality, as to make the 
opponent shift his attentions to the 
threatened spot and so uncover the real 
point of attack. 

In bringing a man to the ring side in 
the pink of condition, fresh and full of 
life, with the right muscles developed in 
the right way, the Americans are undoubt- 
edly our superiors. I have frequently 
seen English boxers completely over- 
trained, looking dull and listless, or 
having their muscles developed as if they 
were about to enter for a weight-lifting 
competition, but I have never yet seen an 
American enter the ring showing the 
slightest sign of staleness ; their muscles 
have an ‘‘oily”’ supple look and their 
movements a cat-like smoothness and 
rapidity which plainly attest the judicious 
handling they have received. Good 
trainers are rare and must have in addi- 
tion to a profound and scientific knowledge 
of their business, a natural aptitude for 
gauging the capabilities and constitutions 
of their men. 

There can be no doubt but that our 
cousins across the water have made a 
deep study of this subject with regard to 
glove fighting, and the now almost uni- 
versal use of the skipping rope, medicine 
ball, and Swinging punching ball, by 
boxers of all nations, is a tribute to the 
practical outcome of their ingenuity. 

Most boxers have their fads or find that 
they derive most benefit from some par- 
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ticular form of exercise. Frank Craig, 
the celebrated ‘‘ Coffee Cooler,” believes 
in step dancing, and I don’t know anything 
better calculated to make a man light and 
well-balanced on his feet. In his case the 
results are truly marvellous. I saw him 
fight the other evening, and I never wish 
to see a more harmonious combination of 
grace, power, speed and _ judgment. 
Dan Creedon once told me that when 
training, lis constant aim was to im- 
prove his capacity for keeping up supreme 
efforts whilst holding his breath, and there 
seems to be a good deal of sound sense 
in this. 

To sum up, I attribute the superiority 
of American fighters to various causes :— 

1. They are more scientifically trained 





R: C. B. IRWIN’S article on 
M rational training, in the Septem- 
ber number of this Magazine, was well 
worth the consideration of all athletes. 
Like all the best men I have met, he 
forsook the hard-and-fast régime of the 
professional trainer, and studied to 
discover what suited himself. I must 

_ particularly call attention to the statement 
that he ‘‘trusted to perfect condition; 
begotten of a happy combination of 
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and consequently strip in better con- - 
dition for the work before them. 

2. Their free and unconventional style 
permits of more opportunities for a 
large variety of effective hits—this is 
especially applicable to severe upper 
cutting with doth hands. They make 
more use of the right hand than-we 


do. 
3. They are more carefully instructed in 
ducking, feinting, clinching,  side- 


slipping and foot work generally. 
4. They have a much larger number of 


boxers to choose from. 

5- A number of our most promising 
youngsters 
owing to the superior money induce- 
ments held out to them. 


emigrate to America, 





healthy exercises—walking, gymnastics, 
and path-work for pace.” Walking is 
placed first, so I beg to enroll him as 
another of our greatest athletes who have 
found the virtue in this exercise. 

His brew of oak bark and alum, for 
tender feet is certainly worth a trial, for 
it is the poor feet that stop the beginner 
more than anything else. I have found. 
it a capital plan to wear woollen socks, 
and to saturate them with some thick 
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wrease, such as Russian tallow, or 
ordinary yellow soap. The latter article 
is always to be had, and it may make all 
the difference between comfort and agony. 
It should be rubbed in dry, and the more 
the better. But the supreme point of 
consideration is the boots, and in these 
comfort must be the only study. In fact, 
the man who. is susceptible about his 
personal appearance had better leave this 
game alone. Remember you are going 
out on a country road in winter time, and 
may meet rough weather, so leave your 
city coat at home, and come with one you 
would not mind rolling in a ditch with. 
This’ lesson was forcibly brought home 
to us on two of our early walks in October 
this year. The outward journey was 
made in glorious summer weather, and 
we slapped our chests and sang, but the 
return was made in unceasing rain, ten 
miles of it, and we arrived at the ‘‘ Swan 
and Sugarloaf”? washed completely out. 
But the host, genial Mr. Brown, fairly 
rose to the occasion. A hot bath was 
ready with the turn of a handle, and who- 
ever has not revelled in a steaming hot 
bath after a twenty mile walk has missed 
one of the keenest enjoyments in_ life. 
Suits of clothes, in varying grades of 
worn-outness, and fitting as they might, 
were raked out from somewhere, and 
after the inner man had been comforted, 
there we sat, queer-looking objects, but 
happy, and beaming on one another, 
while our own clothes were drying before 
a roaring fire. 

Just as varied as the weather he may 
meet with on these walks, are the walker’s 
mental phases. He starts out, perhaps, 
uneasy, with a mean wondering as to 
what the passers-by think of his rig-out. 
Coming home, if all is well, ‘‘he looks 
the whole world in the face” with a 
~ “something-attempted-something-done”’ 
feeling. If he is a bit whacked, and 
hungry, he has but one idea—to get home 
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—and the world can go hang. Then is 
the time to ask a man’s opinion on what 
kind of boots to wear. ° If there is the 
slightest pinching at the start, by the end 
of the journey he is a cripple, so it is better 
that they should err on the side of big- 
ness, for they-can always be filled up by 
thicker socks or even an extra pair, and 
thus a better pad be obtained, and less 
jar to the feet. Also, never forget that 
new boots ‘‘ draw the feet,” as the saying 
is. What the action of ‘‘ drawing ”’ is, I 
do not know, but the effect I have known 
full well, and always reserve the oldest 
I have for long journeys, stowing them 
away, in the intervals, with tender care, 
sadly anticipating the day when they 
shall be’ past mending. The uppers of 
my favourites have already been patched 
once or twice, after long arguments with 
the cobbler, much begging and 
bribery, and corruption, etc. On our 
first walk, on October 2nd, we were but 
a small party of three, and one had to 
succumb to the effect of comparatively 
new boots. Redhill had been arranged 
as the destination, but after pluckily 
persevering to Merstham he refused to 
go on, and then began a slow and painful 
journey home. The Sunday following, 
our party having grown to five, we set 
out again, and comfortably reached 
Mutton’s, to hear that two gentlemen, 
names unknown, had been inquiring for 
us the previous week. If I have not 
met those two by the time this appears, 
I hope they will accept my apologies with 
this explanation. Our sport is coming 
on. Three road handicaps on one day! 
October 22. The Polytechnic Harriers 
held their ten mile Club Championship 
between Pinner and Rickmansworth ; 
The Blackheath Harriers had a splendid 
muster (good sportsmen !) and a capital 
race in their annual 744 mile road-walk ; 
and the Lea Harriers held theirs for the 
Dixon Cup, from Epping to Chingford. 


and 


6—6 
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I was present at the latter, and was 
struck with the pluck and promise of a 
new walker, Mr. F. E. Freemantle. At 
the half-journey, owing to stitch, I am 
told he had fallen quite 300 yards behind 
Mr. Kuttner, the four years’ holder of the 
Cup, but a mile from home he had made 
up all lost ground, walking very fast, and 
fair. 
carried away by excitement, as novices 


In the sprint of home, however, 


R. JOHN BALL found no diffi- 
M culty about the task, that did not 
sound like an easy one, which he had set 
him on the Leasowe links, for he beat 
Mr. Houghton, in the final of the tourna- 
ment, by five up and four to play, in 
spite of the heavy handicap of thirteen 
strokes that he had to concede. But Mr. 
Ball always enjoys himself at Leasowe-— 
it appears that this is the third time that 
he has won this very tournament—and it 
is rather apt to take the heart out ofa 
player of the second class to find himself 
opposed to such heavy metal. 

But the man who is playing the most 
astonishing Golf for the moment—and it 
is a moment of some longish duration 
now—is, without question, Harry Vardon. 
Just the other day he was down at the 
Barton Court competition, in the South, 
and there, though his score was 84, it 
was good enough to win on that trying 
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will be, he appears to nave gone beyon4 
himself, for he was disqualified after 
finishing first. I am very sorry, as it 
may dishearten him for the sport, which 
would be a pity. 









course ; Herd being second to him, ang 
Braid and Taylor following. And from 
thence he went up to Lytham St. Anne’s, 
and there began at once to do tl.e most 
surprising things. He was round, on the 
day before the competition, in 69, beating 
the previous record into the proverbial 
cocked hat. Now with most men it is 
not a very helpful thing to make a 
wonderfully good round just before a 
great competition. It is often apt to 
unsteady them, and to make them anxious 
when they find the important score not 
‘‘ panning-out” as well as the unim- 
portant. But it did not affect Vardon’s 
equanimity in the slightest degree. In 
the first round of the big competition he 
was round in 71, which, in view of the 
fact that the course, if we understand it 


rightly, was a little longer than on the 
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day before, was, perhaps, equally good, 
and is, at all events, a record beat by 
several strokes, for the competition 
course. And that it was extraordinarily 
good is further shown by the fact that of 
the strong field none of the rest could 
come nearer to it than 78—seven strokes 
away. In the second round, it is true, 
Vardon did not equal his previous score, 
but again he was round strokes better 
than anyone else, with a 77, and in the 
result he .beat ‘‘the crowd”—and a 
mighty formidable crowd too—by not 
less than eleven strokes, his total being 
148, while Taylor and Herd tied for 
second place at 159. It is doubtful 
whether such a field has ever before 
been beaten by such a margin—eleven 
strokes on thirty-six holes played. James 
Kay, steadiest of players, was fourth at 
163. Then came Tom Vardon and 
Braid, equal at 165, Andrew Kirkaldy— 


as usual not at his best in score play— - 


at 167, and W. Fernie, at 169. 

It is a very pleasant idea that the old 
boys of Blackheath School have of 
keeping the old school-boy ties together 
by an annual meeting, no matter that the 
medal is always won by Mr. F. 'S. 
Ireland. It seems a little disloyal of 
them to have abandoned the claim, if 
rather careworn, of Blackheath, and to 
choose Eltham as the arena. But no 
doubt they knew their own business best. 
Mr. Ireland won the scratch medal with 
84, and Mr. Spurling and Mr. Riddle, 
each with seven allowed, tied for the 
handicap prize, at 81 nett. This Black- 
heath event took place on the first day 
of the competition at Lytham St. Anne’s, 
the second day being concerned with a 
tournament in which the four lowest 
scorers of the first day played, Vardon 
being drawn against Kay, and Taylor 
meeting Herd. It seems that Vardon 
had a fairly easy affair with Kay in the 
morning, but the match between Herd 
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and Taylor must have been a treat to see. 
They were even at the end of the round, 
and had to play on for decision. Not 
until the fifth hole was that decision 
reached, when Herd gained the victory 
by a putt. After so severe a fight as this 
it may well be that he was scarcely in his 
best fettle for taking on so heavy a 
contract as Vardon in the afternoon. 
The match was not a level one, and the 
champion added yet another to his long 
list of wins by gaining this final round 
by four up and three to play—a wonder- 
ful golfer! In the tournament play luck 
favoured him. Kay, fine player though 
he is, has scarcely the power of Herd or 
Taylor. Vardonhad the best of the draw 
in the semi-final, and when he came to 
the final, met a man inevitably exhausted 
by such an effort as that of the morning’s 
match. Still it is always those that do 
not need the luck that luck favours, and 
Vardon can well rub along without it. 
Taylor gave Kirkaldy a bad drubbing, 
in the money-match that they played at 
Brancaster, and on the whole Kirkaldy 
seems not quite up to the mark for the 
moment. But Herd is evidently coming 
on to his best game again, and Willie 
Park is only waiting for a sufficiently big 
occasion to draw him out. Of the 
amateurs, we have already seen Mr. Bail 
doing big things at Leasowe, and he was 
in form at the Hoylake meeting, winning 
the medal on the first day and being 
second to Mr. Hilton on the second. 
The latter wonderfully fine score player, 
however, put in a very first-rate 74 on 
the second day, and beat the field by five 
strokes, whereas Mr. Bull’s advantage 
of him on the first day was only a single 
stroke. Mr. Tait is keeping up his game 
too, winning the Luffness medal with a 
fine score; but the event of the golfer’s 
autumn was the sudden jump into fame 
of Mr. Herman de Zoete, 
very well-known golfing 


son of a 
father, bv 
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winning the Autumn Medal of the Royal 
and Ancient Club, a distinction that was 
long looked on as the ‘‘ Blue Ribbon of 
the Golfing Turf.” With a score of 80 
he led by two strokes, Mr. Tait, Mr. 
Balfour-Melville, ex-amateur champions 
both, Mr. Laidlay, too, also ex-amateur 
champion, Mr. Muire Ferguson, and a 
host of other great men. He isa 
Cambridge undergraduate, and one of 
the Light Blue Eleven. Yet these of the 
old school tell us that Golf and cricket 
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do not suit each other. Has the Royal 
and Ancient Medal ever before been won 
by an undergraduate? By an_under- 
eraduate of St. Andrew’s University, 
perhaps; by an Oxford or Cambridge 
undergraduate we believe never before.’ 

And a minor, but highly-creditable 
measure of fame was won by Mr. Booth, 
taking the scratch medal at. the St. 
George’s Club meeting, with 81 strokes, 
the lowest competition of the 
year. oth 


score 








HUNTING. 


QUESTION which suggests itself to 

many men at the beginning of the 
season is how many days in the week can I 
hunt ? The answer that most keen sports- 
men will naturally make, is ‘fas many as I 
have horses for.” Butas a matter of fact 
the answer depends on many other things 
than that. For the question that should 
be asked is, how many days can I enjoy ? 
The sense of vigour and elasticity of body 
and mind is no bad sign of our fitness for 
any sport, while on the other hand. laneuor 


and what is known as slackness, is a 
warning that we are over-doing ourselves 
and hastening: the day when we shall no 
longer be able to take a pleasurable share 
in field sports. Experience teaches us that 
after five-and-thirty, three, or at most four 
days a week, is as much as we have 
strength for, and even then to enjoy the 
larger number thoroughly there ought not 
to be too much road work. It is the 
long jog, jog home, after a hard day, that 
takes so much out of us. Of course we 
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can manage more if we can make short 
days, but this is very unsatisfactory with 
a small stud, and I think we get more 
enjoyment with two horses out than by 
going out oftener andcoming home earlier. 
Much of course depends on condition, as 
much really for the man as the horse, 
chough while we pay every attention to 
the fitness of the latter, we do not always 
study itin the man. To ride in a fast 
run over a big country for thirty minutes, 
and to be able to deal fairly by the horse, 
all the way, neither tiring him by rolling 
in the saddle, nor pulling his mouth about 
in the effort to keep ourselves steady, 
means a very considerable state of train- 
Many of the worst pulls come 
because the man interferes with the horses 
from weariness, just when the latter 
wants all the help he can get, which is 
best given by the smallest amount of 
interference. Such reflections as this 
seem seasonable at a time when our 
season is at the height, and November 
drawing toaclose. As I write the above, 
just after a gallop with the Ward Union 
Stag hounds, it occurs to me that of all 
forms of the chase, that of the carted 
deer is the best suited to youth in its 
prime, and middle age ere its powers 
decay. Stag-hunting, although there is 
more galloping and more jumping, at all 
events in the Ward Country, than with 
fox-hounds, exhausts none of our strength 
on preliminaries. There is no waiting 
about. We know exactly when to get on 
our horses, and we can leave off when we 
like. Therefore we can concentrate our 
- energies on riding to‘hounds. Then the 
carted deer has two idiosyncrasies. If he 
knows the country he is apt to make the 
same point he made before, if he or she 
does not know it, he often runs rings, 
which if not an ideal form of run, at all 
events gives the falterer, or the unlucky 
one, the second chance, whicha good fox 
is apt to deny us by running right away. 


ing. 
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There is another thing that strikes one 
about stag-hunting, and that is that in 
spite of the long runs, and the pace, and 
the hard riding, huntsmen seem to last long 
at it. Jem Bundley, the Ward huntsman, 
whose back too many of us have often 
watched, has been thirty-three years 
with the pack. Fred Cox and Mark 
Howcutt, who used to hunt’ Lord 
Rothschild’s hounds, both hunted after 
they were old men, and indeed, the 
former lives still in an honoured old age. 
As I write, too, comes the news that the 
Quorn have scored a good gallop from 
Ragdale to Scholz Scoles. But their 
huntsman, Tom Firr, the best of his day, 
is likely soon to hunt again. Noman ever 
had such control over hounds. I have 
seen him take hold of the pack and gallop 
them to a certain point by which he would 
gain on his fox. He went so fast and so 
straight more than half the field thought 
the hounds were running. Then with his 
deep ‘‘yote, yoto”’ and a wave of his hand 
he would tell the hounds he had done his 
part, they must do theirs. Down went 
every head and they were hunting as 


well as ever. Two things were the 


“secret of his power, his hounds trusted 


him and he them, he never deceived them, 
and always had them in condition from 
good kennel management. Blown hounds 
would have looked about and done no 
more, and so would hounds which know— 
and they soon do know—that their 
huntsman was given to wild casts, which 
he thought brilliant. In the Woodland 
Pytchley, war has broken out between 
foxes and pheasants, and the latter have 
the best of it as usual, and, in conse- 
quence, we are threatened with the loss 
of one of the best packs of hounds in 
England. Mr. Austin Mackenzie, the 
master, is one of the most judicious 


hound breeders in the kingdom; and the 


Woodland Pytchley country is the nursery 
of some of the best and stoutest foxes. 
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Shooting tenants are a burden even in the 
home counties, but they are something 
worse in the Midlands. The grievance 
and injury is not so much the diminution 
of the stock of foxes, as the keeping 
hounds out of the coverts during the best 
part of the season. No pack did so much 
work during the cub-hunting season as 
the Pytchley, and they have been rewarded 
by steady sport in the regular season. 
The Pytchley is, perhaps, all things 
considered, the best country in England 
to hunt in, or would be—if so many other 
people did not think so too. There is 
less ridge and furrow than the Quorn 
hills than the 
Cottesmore, and though a stiff country it 
is rideable in most parts, but, above all 


or Mr. Fennie’s, fewer 


it carries ascent, and, perhaps, owes a 
good deal of its fame to this quality. 


COLICRE. 


Death has been busy among sportsmen 
this winter. Lord Anglesey was not a 
young man, and Mr. Paget, of Thorpe 
Satchville, was well on in years, but Mrs. 
Richard Burke, of Fethard, was in the 
prime of life. She was one of those 
women who continue a healthy open-air 
life, with a cultivated mind, and the most 
kindly performance of all charitable duties. 
They are not rare in England or Ireland, 
and have done much to make our nation 
what it is. A more genuine outburst of 
feeling than was displayed at her funeral 
it is impossible to imagine, from the 
Archbishop, who officiated, to the peasants 
who followed the coffin to the grave, all 
were filled with an unfeigned regret 
for the loss of one who was always 
a power for good in their neighbour- 
hood. 


POLO: 


ie is greatly to be wished that some 


of those who understand the subject - 


how and why 
much 


thoroughly would tell 
natives of India have 
greater certainty of aim and flexibility of 
muscles than Englishmen. The Durham 
Light Infantry were beaten at polo by the 
Golconda Team, because whenever the 
latter (a team of four Mahomedan 
nobles from Mysore) got within aiming 
distance of the goal they knocked the 
ball through the posts, while Captain 
Wilkinson, who is one of the best No. 2 
in the world, frequently missed; nor is 
this a solitary instance. The Patrala 
Team, when at their best, would generally 
beat our best English Teams. It is true 
that two days later the Golconda Team 
were beaten by the Poonah Horse, but 
there are in this team two native and 
two European Officers. The success of 
the native appears to me to arise from a 
superior flexibility of muscle, causing the 
‘and to answer more quickly to the order 


such. ?a. 


telegraphed through the brain from the 
eye. It is not a question of strength, but 
of the right application of power; for the 
Englishmen are certainly the stronger 
Can 


one tell me what is wrong with our 


men and the harder hitters. any- 


physical training? Some people will say 


it is climate, but then many good polo 


players have told me that when Dhokul | 


Singh was in this country they considered 
him wonderful, even among our fine 
Hurlingham and Ranelagh players. By 
the way, it is no bad plan in an open 
winter, to have an old pony and keep 
knocking about a ball for a short time 
every day But, in practice fer Polo, 
aimless hitting is useless; the ball should 
always be aimed at some point. The 
difficulty of most players is not to hit the 
ball—but to make it go where you want 
it. A little winter practice will not be lost. 
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LANCED. -at from ‘any possible 
Ce standpoint, I can only come to 
one conclusion, that the rating season, 
which has just closed, has been the most 
unsatisfactory ever recorded since cycle 


became our national 
Three seasons back the decad- 


racing one of 
sports. 
ence of public interest in cycle-racing, 
as shown by the gradually lessening 
‘* cates,” was attributed to the fact that 


men were riding as amateurs who were in 


’ 


the pay of cycle and tyre firms, and who 
were, save in name only, professionals. 
[It was hoped that the establishment of a 
strong well-governed professional class, 
anda stricter examination of the quali- 
fications of the amateurs, might do much 
to revive the interest in the sport, but it 
has not been so, and only one conclusion 
can be come to, at least as far as the 
metropolitan district is concerned, that 
the sport is moribund, and it is difficult 
to see what will revive it. Excepting on 
Bank Holidays, and at Kennington Oval, 
I have not seen a respectable ‘‘ gate” 
in or near London, this year, but the 
same remark may also apply to athletic 
meetings generally. I am half inclined 
to attribute this falling off to cycling 
itself. People who four or five years 
ago were regular attendants at cycle 
meets, now cycle themselves. But at the 
same time the employment of the leading 
men as either racers or pacers, by one 


a change next year. 
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of the 
alone of the English trade maintain an 
organised racing team, has created such 
a monopoly, that what few matches 
between well-known have taken 
place, can only be regarded in the light 
of exhibitions, mere side-shows, in the 
entertainments at the Crystal Palace ; 
the public have soon realised the character 
matches—and have 


largest tyre-making firms, who 


men 


so-called 
The monopoly, too, has 


of these 
stopped away. 
killed paced racing among professionals 
as with their pacers working like a set of 
automata, no one, no matter how good a 
man he might be, had the slightest chance 
against the nominee of the firm alluded 
to, who, if they have obtained a bold 
advertisement from the employment of 
racing men, are responsible.in no slight 
measure for having killed the sport. 

It is highly probable that there may be 
Already there have 
been some wonderful records made, by 
the assistance of mechanically, driven 
bicycles, notably that for 100 miles, by 
Hurst, the celebrated French long-dis- 
tance rider, who, led in turn by three or 
four mechanically driven tandems, recently 
beat the existing record by nearly a 
quarter-of-an-hour, and this, too, in spite 
of the fact that he had to change his 
machine about half way, which lost him 
some little time. There is one incident 


in connection with this performance, 
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which shows the value of motor cycles 
for pacing purposes, the 50 
miles was covered practically in similar 
time to the first-half of the journey. Very 
few cyclists are aware of the enormous 
amount of power required to drive the 


second 


larger multi-cycles, at a speed varying 
from 30 to 35. miles an hour, consequently 
the pacers get very fagged towards the 
end of a long journey, and cannot take 
their man along as fast as he could go. 
But the motor cycle does not tire, and as 
soon as they are built, so as to prove 
fairly reliable, a couple, or three at the 
most, will be sufficient to lead a man 
through a 100 miles. 
no finality 


Then there seems 
cycling records, as, 
provided a pacing machine can only be 
built fast enough, and is fitted with wind 
shields, there is no reason why 40, 50, 
or even 60 miles should not be covered 
in an hour. 


to 


But what a parody on sport 
these paced records are. It is a great 
pity that the National Cyclists Union ever 
departed from the rules they inherited 
from the governing bodies of Athletics, 
and have refused to recognise any record 
that was not the result of a man’s 
unassisted efforts, or was made in actual 


contest. 


One or two very good regulations were 


adopted at the quarterly meeting of the 
National Cyclists Union last month. For 
years past there has been a lot of dissatis- 
faction caused by clubs altering the 
conditions of Challenge Cup competitions, 
without the slightest regard to those, 
who, by their previous successes had 
acquired a vested interest in such trophies. 
The climax was reached when a North 
Country Club, which had been put up in 
connection with an amateur race in order 
to prevent the trophy being won out-right, 
threw the contest open to professionals. 
Again, in two other instances, valuable 
challenge cups have not been raced for this 
year, simply because the promoting club 
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did not see a chance of.a return of their | 


expenses, although, in each case, the 
respective holders were ready to defend. 
their titles. 

The sport in the United States is even 
in a worse condition than is the case here. 
It has practically drifted into the control 
of one or two syndicates, who hire tracks, 
and promote races, attempts at records 
and matches, exactly as any avowed 
public entertainer would do, merely asa 
representative venture. The League of 


American Wheelmen, the governing 
body of Cycling in the States, a far more 
autocratic institution than our own 


National Cyclists Union, is making a 
determined effort to check this kind of 
thing, but until recently nothing occurred 
to bring about a rupture with the racing 
syndicates. One of these, however, 
announced that it will revive six days” 
races, one of which caused such a scandal 
twelve months ago, and led toa L.A.W. 
prohibiting such contests within the juris- 
diction, and thus a casus belli has arisen. 
The result is that a number of well-known 
racing men have thrown off their allegi- 
ance to the L.A.W., and have determined 
to govern themselves. There is no doubt 
that these are incited to act thus by mere 
speculators, who seek to make money 
out of cycle racing, and see, if six days’ 
contests and Sunday racing, is allowed to 
take place, a good chance of doing so. 
Against the latter there is a very strong 
feeling among the better class of Ameri- 
can cyclists, but the present success of 
cycle racing in France is entirely. due to 
the fact that it takes place on a general 
holiday, a fact which the cute Yankee 
has apparently not over-looked. 

A determined effort was made at the 
last meeting of the Cyclists’ Touring 
Club to re-organise the constitution of 
that body. It has grown to such an 
extent, that the council, which meets 
monthly, in different parts of the country, 
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has become perfectly unwieldy, or rather 
would be so did a fair proportion of those 
eligible to take part in the sittings, who 
number over 220, attend. Up to the 
present time about twenty has been a 
large attendance at council meetings, but 
now that it has been decided to pay the 
railway expenses of those who turn up, 
the average will doubtless be greatly 
increased. It was proposed to form an 
executive council, which should meet al- 
ternately in London and the provinces, 
but the meeting would have none of it, 
and determined to retain the old order of 
things. But with an unwieldy and a 
perambulatory council, which may meet 
at Aberdeen one month, and at Exeter 
‘the next, it is next to impossible for even 
the most enthusiastic councillor to keep 
in touch with it. Hence the government 
of the club has gradually developed into a 
dictatorship, and the dictator is the sec- 
retary, Mr. Ernest R. Shipton. Provided 
you get the right man, there is no doubt 
that this is the best form of government 
for such an institution, and the present 
membership of the club, which is about 
60,000 strong, speaks volumes as to Mr. 
Shipton’s tact and ability. The Touring 
Club is our greatest institution connected 
with the pastime of Cycling and the ad- 
vantages of membership to the tourist can- 
not be over-estimated. 

There is no greater factor towards the 
enjoyment of Cycling than a comfortable 
saddle, and until very recently there was 
no Cycling accessory more neglected by 
the trade. A novelty, however, has been 
introduced by a well known Birmingham 
firm, which bids fair to prove a boon to 
those riders who do not object to carry 
on their cycles an extra pound or so, when 
it brings absolute comfort. My opinion 
was asked about it the other day, and after 
a ride of over 100 miles (with only two 
brief rests) I have nothing but praise to 
bestow on it. The seat is constructed on 
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anatomical principles, and is considerably 
wider at the back than is the case with 
saddles in general use, while a groove in 
the centre prevents any possibility of 
perennial pressure. The great feature of 
the saddle is that the seat is suspended on 
a number of spiral springs. The result 
is that vibration from rough roads is 
greatly minimised (one having to ride 
over hard wood pavement to find that out). 
It is possible that the spring may cause 
a slight diminution in the power that a 
rider can exert, but none but those who 
cycle for speed and speed alone, would 
object to this, while the lack of vibration 
cannot fail to tell after 30 or 40 miles have 
been covered. To our lady riders especi- 
ally, I can strongly recommend the new 
saddle. 

By the time these lines appear in print, 
the two great cycle shows of the year, 
which are held respectively at the Agri- 
cultural Hall and the Crystal Palace, will 
be in full blast, so any comments I may 
have to make respecting the exhibits, will 
have to be perforce held over till our next 
issue. I donot anticipate, however, that 
I shall have to make many, as recent 
visits to Nottingham and Coventry respec- 
tively, have convinced me that the cycles 
of 1898 and of 1899 will be practically the 
same. There may be a few alterations as — 
regards minor details, but that is all. 
The trade has now settled down, and the 
slightest alteration in the pattern of any 
standard cycle means that all the machines 
that have been turned out previously (by 
the same makers) are ‘‘old stock” which 
must be cleared at ‘‘job prices” as alas! 
too many good machines have been done, 
owing to the supply exceeding the demand, 
this autumn. One novelty will be an 
improved chainless bicycle, which is fitted 
to what is termed a cross roller gear, 
which has, it is claimed, been perfected 
and which is highly spoken of by the 
experts who have testedit. Unfortunately 
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pressure of business, and bad weather has 
prevented me of availing myself of the 
loan of one of these cycles for a few days, 
but in our next issue I hope to give my 
experience of it. So far I have found 
chainless machines a failure, owing to the 
waste of power by the bevelled cog wheels 
having a tendency to push themselves 
apart under high pressure, but at the same 


time to use an Irishism ‘‘if a chainless 
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machine is as good as one driven by a 
chain, it is better” for the simple reason 
it is impossible for the wheels to get out 
of track, or the gearing out of alignment. 
I therefore anticipate a trial of the new 
machine with great interest. 
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number of 


Pied in the 
| public baths has made what was 


once known as the legislative season, 


increase 


so far-as swimming is concerned, almost 
as busy a one for followers of natation, 
In London, the Bath 
Club has greatly fostered winter contests, 


as the summer. 


it not holding any meetings after the 
season, the middle of 
most of the members being 
shooting. Its 


London until 
November, 
away for the Autumn 
numerous challenge shield competitions 
have had the effect of keeping good men 
in training, and as a consequence, the 
growth of winter clubs during the past 
four or five years has been abnormal. 
every Vestry committee now 
affords facilities for winter racing, and 
club-rooms for the teaching of life- 
saving, while to some are being added 
the comforts of a gymnasium, a boon 
which men in training will appreciate. 


Nearly 


—~PBmey, Mere A jr. 
Qa peze ° 
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The Bath Club itself is also open all the 


year round for swimming, fencing, — 
boxing, and gymnastic practice, and 
has unquestionably exercised a marked 
influence in the raising of the tone 
of amateur swimming. Among ~ the 
latest organisations formed, is the’ 


Southern Cross, which apart from mere 
‘pot hunting” contests, will also en- 
courage the higher branches of the art. 
In the troubles which have *rended the 
swimming world of late, the promotion and 
encouragement of swimming, and the 
stimulation of public opinion in favour of 
providing proper accommodation and 
facilities for acquiring and practising it, 
which form part of the objects of the 
Association, have 
been overlooked. This the Southern 
Cross hopes to undertake in the great 
portion of the metropolis south of the 
the Thames, leaving the Northern 


Amateur Swimming 
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Lights, another big winter amalgamation, 
to look after the north of London. The 
Southern Cross will also undertake the 
instruction of life-saving judges, and 
water-polo referees. The latter will be 
considered a boon by many clubs, for the 
manner of appointment of water polo 
officials is now very lax, and I am sure 
most swimmers will agree with me that 
itis high time every man elected to take 
charge of a cup-tie, should have passed 
an examination. 

Similarly, professional teachers ought 
to hold certificates of competency before 
being placed in charge of the instruction 
at public baths. On this subject I am 
particularly keen, as nowadays 
thrown out of the amateur ranks usually 
adopt the title of ‘‘ Professor,” and accept 
teaching engagements. Very often 
these men do not know how they 
swim, and possess faults which 
they cannot eradicate. It is’ the 
greatest mistake to suppose that 


those 
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‘missioners. 
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a fast swimmer is necessarily a good 
teacher, but nevertheless that is the 
generally accepted axiom by Bath Com- 
Not only should the instruc- 
tor possess practical knowledge, but he 
should also pass a theoretical examination 
and be able to impart his instruction in 
It is 
useless to hope for improvement until such 
time as possession -of the Amateur 
Association and the Life 
Saving diplomas are made 
compulsory before the appointment of 
public instructor is confirmed, for the 
professionals either will not or cannot do 
anything to raise their status in the rank« 


an easy and intelligible manner. 


Swimming 
Society’s 


of physical instructors. 














‘O. paraphrase an obviously familiar 
remark, it may be truly said that 
foot-racing sports are always with us. 
The curtain fell, by common consent, on 
the cinder path season of 1898, with the 
London Athletic Club’s autumn meeting, 
and on the succeeding Saturday, cross- 
country running for the season of 1898-99 





At the time of writing, the 
its 


had started. 
present season is, therefore, still in 
infancy. Yet, before the paper-chasers 
have fairly settled down, we find the 
Cambridge University athletes putting in 
a few practice runs on the cinder path at 
Fenner’s, and Oxford athletes in their own 
district, following suit. College meetings 
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at both Universities will have been held 
ere these lines appear in print. Each 
’Varsity has been strengthened by the 
entrance of Athletic Freshers, who made 
their names famous at School sports and 
other important gatherings during the 
L. H. Cornish, of Merchant 
Public Schools’ 


past year. 
Taylors, who won the 


quarter-of-a-mile race in 1897 and 1808, ° 


and whose brother, when at University 
College School, some years ago, was 
similarly successful, as among those in 
residence at the dark blue seat of learning. 
Other matters of interest in connection 
with the ’Varsities, include the election 
of A. Hunter, the light blue miler, in 
place of W, H. Maundrell, of hurdle- 
racing renown, as_ president of the 
Cambridge University Athletic Club, and 
the keen discussion which has recently 
been going on at Oxford and elsewhere 
on the subject of cross-country running 
and its effect on the form of men who 
have so good a turn of speed that they 
are more likely to be of service to their 


’Varsity in races on the cinder path 
than as cross-country runners. This 
matter, however, is one which is of 


importance sufficient to claim a paragraph 
all to itself. 

Although it is invariably with reference 
to the runners of Oxford University that 
the question is raised, the subject is a 
well worn one generally in the world of 
amateur sport. Thirty years ago the 
same sort of discussion was going on, 
quite apart from the Universities, and 
with no more definite result than at the 
In the earliest days of the 
pastime, which was admittedly introduced 
with a view of keeping rowing men in 
good condition during the winter months, 
flat-racers were, comparatively few, but 
one or two of their number, thus early in 
the history of the pastime, put forward, 
aS an excuse for not running across 
country, the theory that it would tend to 


present time. 
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rob them of their best pace on the path. 
Others, however, there were, who either 
held opposite views, or were regardless 
of the consequences, for it is on record 


that some of the men who made their © 


names famous as sprinters were occasion- 
ally to be seen taking part in cross- 
country runs. It is not from fear of the 
sprinters losing their form, however, that 
the athletic authorities at Oxford dis- 
courage participation in the sport of Hare 
and Hounds. They know that the short- 
distance runners can be very well left to 
themselves, and are extremely unlikely 
to take part in cross-country runs. But 
it is not so with the men who possess 
form above the average, from one mile to 
three. There is a fascination about the 
winter pastime which becomes irresistible 
to the enthusiastic long-distance runner, 
and doubtless, knowing this, those indi- 
viduals who have in view winning honours 
for their ’Varsity against Cambridge, 
in the mile and three mile races, try their 
utmost to persuade the best cinder path 
runners to keep to the path and the path 
alone. In support of their theory they, 
possibly, point to the opinions expressed 
by men of the long ago, that cross-country 
running makes a man slow for the path— 
just as running a mile causes a man to 
becomz slow for a sprint or quarter. 
Some of the people who first advanced 
the latter argument, had no interest in 
cross-country running. Others comforted 
themselves with that possible explanation. 
of their deterioration in form—form which 
would, doubtless, under any. circum- 
stances, have shown deterioration. If, 
however, people would take the trouble to 
compile a list of the men who have made 
their mark at both branches of sport, they 
would find themselves faced with an 
unanswerable refutation. Included in the 
category would be found such names 
as those of W. Pollock-Hill, W. G. 
George, H. A. Heath, E. W. Parry, 
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; 








previously competed at the 
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E. J.  Kibblewhite, Harold Wade, 
H. A. Munro, C. H. Mason,. Walter 
slade, W. Snook, A. E. Tysoe, F. E. 
Bacon, W. H. Morton, E. C. Carter, 
Sidney Thomas and C. Bennett (the 
present four miles champion). Most 
of these men managed to win cross- 
country and flat-racing championships 
alike ; and, of the others, it may safely be 
said that their form shown on the flat (as 
in the case of Harold Wade, who won the 


1892 mile in 4-min. 19%-sec., and H. A. 


winner of the Four Miles Flat 
Championship of 1895 in 1g-min. 492-sec., 
and who once came straight from cross- 
country running to cover a mile in some- 
thing under 4-min. 22-sec.) was such as 
conclusively proved that, far from cross- 
country running adversely affecting their 
running on the path, it actually brought 
about an improvement in their form. 

The running of a half-mile race on 
the road is somewhat of a novelty by 
amateurs now-a-days. It was in that 
way, however, that the Lea Harriers 
Opened their twenty-first season. F. E. 
Fremantle won, although he had never 


Munro, 


distance. 
Fremantle, who is a student of Guy’s 
Hospital, is an old Etonian, an elder 
brother of J. M. Fremantle (the Oxford 
University three-miles runner), and a son 
of Admiral Fremantle. The cup was 
presented, as a perpetual trophy, by 
Harold Wade, whose name appears in 
the list of champions above enumerated. 
There has recently been an influx of 
Hospital men to membership of the Lea 
Harriers, who thus gain a degree of 
support of which they were sadly in need. 

All the cross-country clubs have decided 
races in some form or other, although 
many more remain to be decided than 
have yet been run. The Thames Hare 
and Hounds’ Four-and-three-quarter-miles 
Challenge Cup race resulted, as generally 
expected, in a win for the old Oxford 
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University blue and Rugby boy, A. G. 
Whitelow. | This club has also increased 
its ranks since the present cross-country 
Season commenced, and the recruits in- 
clude some young runners of considerable 
The South London Harriers 
have had encouraging musters at Croydon. 
Their race for the Challenge Cup (pre- 
sented by that genuine old member, James 
Gibb, who won the Four Miles Champion- 
ship in 1876, 1877 and 1878, and who 
practically retired just before the institution 
of the Ten Miles Flat Racing Champion- 
ship of 1879) formed the first important 
item on that club’s winter programme. 
Blackheath, Ranelagh and other harriers, 
have also held more or less interesting 
races. Against the former of these two 
clubs there was, recently, brought a 
charge of importation. The chief cause 
of the protesting club’s complaint was the 
loss of the first-claim services of George 
Hoare to the Kent Athletic Club (an 
amalgamation of the Lewisham Hare and 
Hounds and the West Kent Harriers), 
and the transference of that runner’s 
affections to the Harriers of Blackheath. 
The case attracted more than ordinary 
attention by reason of the fact that Hoare 
was Amateur Champion of Kent in 1897, 
and the Blackheath Harriers have always 
held a position above reproach—both 
socially, and in their efforts for advancing 
the purity of sport. There can be no 
question that the evil, if any, of so-called 
importation is greatly exaggerated, so far 
as concerns its connection with cross- 
country running. Directly a good runner, 
from his own free will and, possibly, for 
the best of reasons, leaves club ‘‘A”’ for 
club ‘‘B” he, as a rule, is said to be 
‘‘imported.” 

It is not the purpose of this periodical 
contribution to espouse the cause of 
professional foot-racing; but there are 
occasions when the doings of those good 
sportsmen call for comment. Thus the 
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fine achievement by A. R. Downer, at 
Rochdale, on October 22nd, when he 


gave T. F. Keane 2%-yards and a 5-feet. 


beating in a 200 yards match, and covered 
the full distance in 19#-sec., is worthy of 
passing notice. The defeat of Leonard 
Hurst by F. E. Bacon, in a ten miles 
match, and the meeting between Hurst 
and Bacon in their fifteen miles race at 
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are also 
Hurst’s 


Rochdale, on October 2oth, 
deserving of special mention. 


unsuccessful attempt to lower J. Howitt’s 
fifteen miles record of 1 hour 22-min., a 
little earlier in the year, will be re- 
membered, and the meeting of the two 
men at that distance, on the 29th inst., 
therefore, aroused extra interest. 
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N order to promote the spread ot 

Physical Culture, 
encouragement to those who are anxious 
to perfect their physiques, Mr. Sandow 
proposes to hold a unique competition, 
to the winners of which, prizes of the 
value of over 


1,000 GUINEAS 


will be awarded. 

The prizes. wiil 
be awarded as fol- 
lows : 

(1st) For the man 
who is adjudged to 
be the most per- 
fectly developed in 
Great Britain and 
Ireland :— 

*A Statuette (of 
which a photograph 
appears on this 
page) representing 
Mr. Sandow hold- 
ing a bar-bell, 77 
solid Gold, weighing 
twelve pounds, and 
of the value of 
£5500. 

(2nd) For the next 
best, a similar 
Statuette zm solid 
Silver, weighing 
150 ounces, and otf 
: the value-of 4,60. 

(3rd) For the next best, 
Statuette zz Bronze, of the value of 
420. 

In addition to the above a handsome 
Gold Medal will be given to the man 
adjudged to.show the best development 
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[E GREAT COMPETITION. 
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in his County, a Silver Medal to the 
Second, and a Bronze Medal to the Third. 
The Competition will be conducted on 
the following lines. 
It will be open 


to readers or this 


Journal for six months, but, in order to 
qualify, it is not essential that the entrant 
should become a half-yearly subscriber, 
the forwarding of six 
Coupons” 


‘* Competition 
(one of which will be found 
on page ix.) being 
regarded as equiva- 
lent to a six months” 
subscription. The 
Coupons will zoz be 
dated, so that a 
competitor who has 
not taken the Jour- 
nal in for the 
required number of 
months, may make 
up his proper num- 
ber of coupons by 
purchasing several 
copies of the same 
issue. As explained 
upon the Coupon, 
the vouchers are 
not to be sent in 
separately. 
The County Com- 
petitions will. be 
held at the following 
centres; 
ENGLAND— 
London, Manchester, Birmingham, 
Sheffield, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
ScoTLAND—Edinboro’, Glasgow, Dundee, 
and Aberdeen. 
IRELAND—Dublin and Belfast. 
Wates—Cardiff. 


* The Medals and Statuettes made by Messrs. Elkington & Co. 
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Competitors must send in their entry 
forms accompanied by receipt for 
subscription, or Competition Coupons, 
addressed “PuysicAL CULTURE,” The Clock 
House, Arundel Street, Strand, the word 
‘‘Competition” being written on the top 
left hand corner ot the envelope. Each 
competitor will receive due notice with 
regard to the centre at which he is to 
compete, the date 
of the Competition, 
and the dress to be 
worn -by competi- 
tors. Only the 
winners of Gold 
and Silver County 
Medals’ will be 
permitted to enter 
for the final Com- 


petition for the 
Statuettes, | which 
will be held in 
London. 


In all cases the 
public will be ad- 
mitted to view 
the Competitions, 
though in cases 
there are 
entrants, it 


where 
many 
may be necessary 
to perform some 
of the judging prior 
to their admission. 

It should be clearly understood that 
prizes will zot be awarded to the men 
with the dz7ggest muscles, but to those 
whose development is most symmetrical 
».and even. Consequently a man who 
only weighs eight stone will have just 
as good a chance of success as_ his 
herculean brother who brings down the 
‘scale at twice as much. 

The judges will be an artist or sculptor 
of repute, and a gentleman with a high 


-NoTIcE.—Vo one employed by Mr. Sandow or connected with his Schools, etc., tn a bust- 
ness capacity will be eligible to enter for this Competition. 
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reputation in the world, of athletics and 
sport. The Editor of Physical Culture 
will act as referee. | } 

Competitors are invited to make good 
use of the facilities offered by this 
Journal for securing advice as to how 
to go to work to get themselves as 
fit as possible. While personal instruc- 


tion is desirable, there are many who, 


though able to 
devote some time 
daily to exercise,, 
do not, for various 


venient to engage 
the services of an 
instructor, and the 
Editor will have 
great pleasure in 
giving advice to 


If they will only 
write tohim saying 
how they are de- 


they are deficient, 
he will doubtless 
be able to put them 
on the road which 
leads to the ideal 
development. Ques- 
tions can only be 
answered if written 
upon the ‘‘ Corres- 
pondence Coupon” and accompanied by a 
stamped addressed envelope for reply, 
and should be as short as possible. 

The addresses of some of the winners 
in the Competition in ‘‘ Strength: and 
How to Obtain It,” having been mislaid, 
Mr. Sandow will be glad if winners who 
have not received their medals will com- 
municate with him. On hearing from 
them the medals will be sent by return of 
post. 
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“THE STOMACH COVERNS 
THE WORLD.”............ 


DEPARTED ERRORS.—‘ Our Past becomes the mightiest Teacher to our 
FUTURE ; looking back over the tombs of DEPARTED ERRORS, we behold by 
_ the side of each the face of a WARNING ANGEL.’—Lorp Lytton. 


‘Moderation is the silken string running through the pearl chain of all virtues.’ 
‘Thou Comest in such a , Questionable Shape.’ Sa Eanes 
Ty i a a Th ih aa RAWING AN OVERDRAFT 
mt ae ee ON THE BANK OF LIFE. 
a | i] Hl A ql i Late hours, fagged, unnatur- 
() a 7 i | | al excitement, changes of 
il) the weather, sleeplessness, 
| feverish cold, with high tem- 
perature and quick pulse, 
iii breathing impure air, too 
i; rich food, alcoholic drink, 
Hl Outy, rheumatic, and other 
| blood poisons, biliousness, 
| ] sick headache, skin eruptions, 
i pimples on the face, want of 
appetite, sourness of the 
} stomach, etc. Use ENO’S 
si] ‘FRUIT SALT.’ It is every- 
Wiithing you could WISH 
[as a SIMPLE, SOOTHING, 
| NATURAL, & HEALTH-GIVING 
i| agent. You CANNOT OVER- 
STATE its GREAT VALUE in 
keeping the BLOOD PURE, 
and FREE from DISEASE by 
NATURAL MEANS. 
EADACHE AND DISORDERED STOMACH. —‘ After suffering for nearly two 
and a half years from SEVERE HEADACHE& DISORDERED STOMACH, 
and after trying almost everything, and spending much money, without finding any 
benetit, I was recommended by a friend to try ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT,” and before 
I had Aiisher one bottle I found it doing me a GREAT DEAL of GOOD, and 


now I am restored to my usual health ; and others I know that have tried it have | 
NOT ENJOYED such GOOD HEALTH for years.—Yours most truly—VERITAS.’ 


ONLY TRUTH CAN CIVE TRUE REPUTATION. ONLY REALITY CAN BE OF REAL PROFIT. 
The Secret of Success—Sterling Honesty of Purpose. Without it Life is a Sham! 


The effect of ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ on any DISORDERED, SLEEPLESS, and FEVERISH Condition, 
is SIMPLY MARVELLOUS. It is, in fact, NATURE’S OWN REMEDY, and an UNSURPASSED ONE. 


‘" CAUTION.—Scee Capsule is markel ENO’S ‘ FRUIT SALT, Without it you have a. worthless imitation, 


Prepared only by J.C, ENO, Ltd., ‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, LONDON, by J.C. ENO’S Patent. 
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TO ATHLETES. 


During training there not infrequently occurs a period 
of lassitude which generally results from too much exertion 
and consequent overstrain of the system. 





— 


It is then advisable to somewhat modify—if not alto- 
gether cease for the time being—-the exercise, and take plenty . 
of good nourishing food, and if these rules are observed the desired re~action 
will soon set in. 

COCOA has of late become more and more recognised as the 
Ideal food at this period, and it is significant that some of the best 
known Athletes are making it a part of their diet at all times. 


In the selection of a Cocoa Athletes should remember that 
f 
[ 
a 








Pure CGoncentrated 


Frys Gocoa. 


has been pronounced the ** STRONGEST AND BEST ” by the Authorities, 
and- has gained 250 Gold Medals and Diplomas at the open competitions 
of the leading Exhibitions in all parts of the World. 
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PERFECT HEALTH: | 


for the skin, and a complexion creamy and delicate as the 
blush-rose attend the habitual use of 


soap 
‘Matchless for the Complexion.” 
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